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A  >tudy  iif  the  vauHi  which  ciontributed  to  the  auoocin  of 
the  Im|M*rtul  Prem  Cont'tTenpt'  opt'iitt  up  noir.p  intt'rwiting  phaaiM 
of  the  iireat  epflch-inaking  pri>hli>ni  that  baa  bi'i'ti  thru  '  upon 
Oreat  Britain  and  tho  liritiah  Kmpire,  A  huccu  in  the  <  ilinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  the  conferenee  mutit  ha\t'  been  with  the 
•plendid  organizing  ability  of  harry  E.  Brittain  and  the  reaource- 
fnlneiM  of  its  two  principal  promnters.  Lord  Northclitfe  anj  C. 
Arthur  I'earaou.  But  the  conference  wa>i  ni  .  -e  than  a  aueceaa. 
It  wa»  a  triumph — a  triumph  far  beyond  tli  .eeompliahment  ol 
any  individual  or  group  of  individnalx.  tt  wan  the  triumph  of 
events,  the  realizntiuii  of  u  great  idea  by  thi'  very  force  of 
occurrences  in  which  it  was  happily  launched. 

An  Imperial  Prcaa  Conferenee  Ave  yearn  ago  might  not  l.ave 
been  a  failure,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  a  meehan- 
ical  aueceaa.  It  would  have  been  a  round  of  well-orgr  iied 
(estivitien,  gracious  hoapitality  and  perfunotory  speeehea  Vnd 
that  would  havb  been  all  that  human  thought  and  liiimai  .:lfort 
could  have  made  it.  The  conjunction  of  eventa  made  it  im- 
raeaaurably  more.  It  inspired  apeechea  which  will  go  down  in 
history  among  the  notable  utteranc-i  of  Knglish  public  men.  It 
brought  forth  a  warmth  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  English 
people  far  exceeding  that  which  the  amenities  of  the  occasion 
required.  It  opened  castles  and  mansions  to  the  eettertainment 
of  gueats  whose  only  claim  to  recognition  was  as  membeni  of  a 
world-wide  family  circle — the  great  brotherhood  of  citizens  of 
the  Empire.  It  paraded  at  Alderahot  one  of  the  most  formidable 
divisions  of  the  British  army  and  assembled  at  Spithead  the  moat 
powerful  naval  armament  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

AH  this  was  ostensibly  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  sixty  delegates  representing  the  press  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  in  reality  it  had  a  much  deeper  signifleance.  The  press  and 
the  individuals  representing  it,  drawn  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  were  merely  the  visible  embodiment  of  that  newer, 
broader  and  infinitely  more  intense  idea  of  Empire  which  has 
impressed  itself  on  the  people  of  the  Unite  "  Kingdom.  It  was 
this  idea  that  fciund  expression  in  the  notable  events  associated 
with  the  Imperial  Press  Conferenee.  The  ordinary  problems  of 
Empire  have  for  the  moment  been  shelved  for  the  overshadowing 
problem  of  defence.  It  is  not  an  ij^ue  that  the  Empire  has 
sought;  it  is  one  that  has  been  thrust  upon  her.  Though  the 
storm  may  not  break  today  nor  yet  tomorrow  the  trend  of 
European  politics  is  such  as  to  force  upon  the  public  mind  of 
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Great  Britain  tlie  unwelcome  eonclusion  that  sooner  or  later  the 
trial  of  stiength  must  come.  In  all  the  great  speeches  delivered 
by  the  public  men  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference  thai  was  the  sinister  theme.  The 
danger  was  discussed  cautiously  but  frankly  by  men  in  office  and 
out  of  office  and  the  tenor  of  these  momentous  utterances  was 
that  the  Empire  should  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Lord  Kose- 
bery,  in  the  memorable  speech  delivered  at  the  inauKural  Danquet 
on  June  5,  sp.)ke  with  the  knowledge  of  a  trained  dinlomat  when 
he  said : 

"What  is  by  far  the  most  vital  topic  you  have  to  discuss  at  this  con- 
ference, one  which  concerns  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  is  the  subject  of  Im- 
pcria'  ilefonce.  I  do  not  Itnow  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  condition  of  things 
in  Europe,  so  remarkable,  so  peaceful  and  in  some  respects  more  menacing 
as  the  condition  which  exists  at  this  moment.  There  is  such  a  hush  in 
Europe  iu  which  you  might  hear  a  leaf  fall  to  the  ground. 

"There  is  an  absoh  ibsenee  of  any  of  the  questions  which  invariably 
lead  to  war.  One  of  the  great  empires  which  sometimes  was  supposed  to 
menace  peace  is  entirely  engrossed  with  its  own  domes :.e  affairs.  Another 
great  Eastern  empire  which  furnished  a  perpetual  problem  for  European 
statesmen,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  and  of  use  in  the  world  of  libertv 
and  constitutional  reform.  All  then  forbodes  peace  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  combined  with  this  total  absence  of  all  questions  of  friction  there  never 
was  in  the  history  of  tlie  world  so  threatening  or  so  overvowerinir  a  nre- 
paration  for  war.  "       ' 

"  That  is  the  sign  which  I  confess  to  reirard  as  most  ominous.  For  forty 
.cars  it  has  been  a  platitude  to  say  that  all  Europe  is  an  armed  camp  and 
for  forty  years  it  has  been  true  that  all  the  nations  "have  faced  each  other 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  that  has  been  in  some  respects  a  guarantee  of  peace 
But  now  what  do  we  see?  Without  any  tangible  reason  we  see  the  nations 
preparing  new  armament.  They  cannot  indeed  arm  any  mow  men  upon 
land  «o  they  have  to  seek  new  armaments  upon  the  sea  piling  up  this  en- 
oi-mous  prep_:ratiou  as  if  for  an  approaching  Armageddon.     .    .    . 

"I  admit  that  I  think  there  are  features  of  this  general  preparation  for 
war  which  must  cause  special  anxiety  to  friends  of  Great  Britain  and  ol 
the  British  Empire.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  tonight.  I  will  only 
say  this  that  I  will  ask  you  when  you  are  ia  this  country  to  compare  care- 
fully the  armaments  of  Europe  with  our  preparations  to  meet  them  and  give 
your  impression  to  the  Empire  in  return." 

Lord  Rcsebery  spoke  with  the  freedom  of  a  retired  politician, 
but  It  IS  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  spoke  the  miud  of  the  average 
intelligent  citizen  of  Great  Britain  and  what  is  still  more  signi- 
flcant,  that  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  British  government. 
If  the  latter  were  mere  conjecture  when  Lord  Rosebery  delivered 
his  great  speech  it  became  a  matter  of  certaintv  a  few  day  later 
when  Sir  Edward  Grey,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
stated  at  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  that  he  endorsed  every 
word  spoken  by  Lord  Rosebery  concerning  the  dangerous  trend 
of  events  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of  an  impressive  speech  the 
toreign  secretary  said : 


.  ^o  ,?■:«  '"  comparatively  calm  weather  not  in  stormy  weather  in 
Kreign  politics.  The  excessive  expenditure  on  armaments,  however  makes 
the  air  sultry.  The  seriousness  of  that  espenditnre  cannot  be  orerlooked 
and  you  should  know  today  how  conscious  we  are  at  home  that  there  is  far 


too  mucli  at  stake  to  let  our  na\al  expenditure  fall  behind^  whatever  the 
burden  may  be." 

Such  an  utterance  from  a  prudent,  cool-headed  foreign  min- 
ister like  Sir  Edward  (Jrey  implies  a  critical  situation  in  Enropean 
polities.  Its  importance  was  noted  by  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
leader  of  the  opposition,  who  also  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a 
trained  diplomat  when  he  said: 

"And  everyone  who  attempts  to  read  the  aiKus  of  the  times  will,  1 
think,  agree  with  the  weightv  words  which  fell  from  Lord  Kosebery  less 
than  a  week  ago,  and  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  yesterday,  and  can  recognize 
that  no  man  can  now  speak  on  this  subject  of  Imperial  Defence  without 
some  note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice.  No  panic.  There  is  no  question  of  panic, 
but  we  all  have  to  look  around  us  at  the  gathering  forces,  the  arrangement  of 
possible  foes,  the  strategic  import  of  possible  combinations.  We  have  got 
to  look  at  them,  not  with  a  frightened  but  with  a  careful  eye_  and  so  look- 
ing at  them  everybody,  I  think,  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  that  the 
language  of  the  foreign  secretary,  unusual  language,  let  me  say,  in  the 
mouths  of  foreign  secretaries,  does  not  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
situation." 

Sir  Alfred  Lyttletou.  a  former  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  spoke  with  the  lame  tone  of  apprehension  when,  in  dis- 
cussind  the  naval  situation,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that: 

"The  actual  position  of  affairs  is  at  this  moment  different  from  any 
situation  that  has  existed  since  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  We  are  in  the 
presence  for  the  first  time  of  powers  equal  to  ourselves  in  mechanical  skill 
and  efficiency,  equal  to  ourselves  in  national  self-consciousnesa  and  aspira- 
tions_  unhappily  superior  to  ourselves  in  population." 

From  these  weighty  utterances  of  the  leading  public  men  of 
all  shades  of  politics,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  England  feels  the  im- 
minence of  "  the  great  shadow  "  as  surely  as  she  did  when 
Bonaparte  assembled  his  flotilla  at  Boulogne  in  preparation  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  And  in  some  ways  the  two  s-tuations 
are  analogotis.  German  ambition  under  the  spur  of  a  warlike 
Kaiser  is  not  less  menacing  than  was  French  ambition  under  the 
impulse  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  There  ia  the  same  anxiety  in 
England,  the  same  feverisli  desire  to  establish  a  forraibable 
citizen  soldiery.  The  fact  that  in  one  case  the  preparations  wore 
open  and  undisguised  and  that  in  the  present  instance  they  are 
going  forward  in  silence,  persistent  disavowals  of  hostile  intent 
tend  rather  to  alarm  than  to  security.  Eightly  or  wrongly  the 
average  Englishman  feels  that  Germany's  enormous  n«val  pro- 
gramme is  directed  solely  against  the  British  Empire  and  that 
the  German  navy  will  spell  War  on  that  very  moment  that  it 
spells  Superiorit.v.  The  average  Englishman  feeis  also  that  there 
is  infinitely  more  at  stake  now  than  there  was  in  that  great  crisis 
when  the  invasion  of  England  was  deliberately  planned  and 
seriously  threatened.  It  is  not  only  England  that  must  be  de- 
fended, but  an  Kmpire  scattered  over  seven  seas.    The  weakest 


link  in  the  great  Imperial  fabric  is  the  link  that  will  first  be 
threatened  and  the  British  fleet  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
that  situation  m  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  arise.  That 
:  J  ^.v  *  •  ™  "*  Empire  means  more  to  the  United  Kingdom 
today  than  it  ever  means  It  has  narrowed  down  to  a  question  of 
Misteuce  of  Empire  under  circumstances  more  menacing  and  in 
some  respects  more  alarming  than  have  ever  before  existed  dur- 
ing  the  long  years  of  Empire  construction. 


II 

Imnp'lll'Ji  ""^'■'"'"^^''f  England's  leading  public  men  during  the 
i„Sf  F'^T.  Conference,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
if  [hVu  v"t"  "'  *?  tlxLluestion  that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
«L\;  1  ■  S^P'"-  Domestic  questions,  some  of  them  of  ex- 
wWchTnn„"""'r'°''f,'  f"""  onl.v  secondary  notice  in  a  situation 
which  appears  to  call  for  more  adequate  measures  of  defence  A 
„n^!i  '^  pronounced  socialistic  leanings  and  which,  under 
normal  c.rcunistanecs.  would  throw  England  into  a  paroxysm 
of  controversy,  i.,  discussed  with  a  moderation  most  uSusnaf  in 
such  an  abrupt  and  radical  change  in  methods  of  taxation  The 
flseal  policy  remains  the  outstanding  issue  but  laraelv  becaiise 
of  Its  relationship  to  the  supreme  question  of  defence 
wh.Vh  T  Tif^T*  "'S?'?"''  "gainst  whom?  That  is  a  question 
which  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  their 
ominous  speeches  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago,  left  for  tlie  public 
to  inter  In  no  instance  was  the  name  of  Germany  even  men- 
tioned,  but  the  European  situation  was  described  in  language 
which  dearly  and  bluntly  traced  the  cause  of  British  appre- 
hension to  the  imperial  house  of  HohenzoUern.  ^ 

n.-.Ju''^  the  (}erman  naval  programme  is  directed  against  Great 
drole,  ¥J,"  n'T'"-^  ""^  "^Tfi  '"  '^"'^^"y  "nt^ide  of  official 
so  do  ,r>J,t  .? TT  "i"^'  ^"\P'  ''™'''*''  ""'  ™Peaehment  and 
so  do  many  of  the  leading  public  men  of  Germanv  who  are  not 
re.stnct.,n,y  th,.  responsibilities  of  office.  TheV  differfrZ 
the  British  point  of  view  ,.„ly  in  the  declaration  that  the  power- 
ful German  navy  that  is  building  is  for  defensive  and  not  for 
aggressive  purposes.    This  is  a  point  which  deserves  elaboration 

ca^e^it  „Tf  '^''■'  ""■'T  ''"^'"  *»  o™--^-  ^»a"-«'  and  also  be^ 
aIT  r-^  T  ••?™\interesting  aspects  of  this  long  standing 
Anglo-German  feud  which  now  appeara  to  be  approaching  a 
dangerous  crisis.  The  situation  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  single  question  outstanding 
which  gives  promise  of  so  much  as  a  ripple  of  unpleasantness  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

o™„7n^!''?°  *'',  *;^'°*''''  "^alry  in  battleship  building  between 
Great  Britain   and   Germany,    a   rivalry   that   is   impoverishing 
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both  nations?  Why  should  a  natural  international  jealousy  pii- 
manly  induced  by  the  keenness  of  industrial  competition,  sud- 
denly burst  forth  in  these  preparations  for  war?  It  is  at  least 
significant  that  the  German  naval  programme  assumed  its  most 
threatening  form  when  the  present  British  government  undertook 
to  conform  the  British  navy  to  its  peculiar  notions  of  economy 
and  gave  Germany  an  opportunity  which  she  promptly  seized. 

Conditions  for  Germany  were  favored  by  coincident  changes 
—radical  changes  in  naval  architecture.  And  so  it  was  that  while 
Great  Britain  practiced  naval  economy  the  Germans  built 
battleships,  built  Dreadnoughts,  or  rather  battleships  more  form- 
idable than  Dreadnoughts.  And  so  it  is  that  while  the  British 
government  is  still  floundering  about  in  its  effort  to  choose  be- 
tween economy  and  naval  supremacy,  Germany  is  building  battle- 
ships, deepening  her  harbors,  extending  her  docks  and  so  im- 
proving her  general  equipment  that  she  will  soon  be  able,  if  she 
IS  not  able  now,  to  actually  build  in  an  emergency  warships  faster 
than  they  can  be  built  in  Great  Britain. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  the  respective  positions  there  is,  of 
course,  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinion.  Thin  much,  however  may 
be  accepted  as  an  uuohallengable  fact,  that  Great  Britain  doe's 
not  want  war,  and  that  Great  Britain's  interests  would  not  be 
served  by  war.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  unquestionably  sincere  in 
his  presentation  of  British  foreign  policy  when  he  said : 

"  The  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  to  keep  what  we  have 
got,  to  consolidate  and  develop  It,  to  quarrel  as  little  as  possible 
with  other  people  and  to  uphold  in  the  councils  of  the  world  and 
by  diplomacy  those  ideals  by  which  we  set  so  much  store." 

That  is  indeed  an  impartial  statement  of  the  case.  Great 
Britain  has  all  the  dominions  she  wants,  sufficient  lands  overseas 
to  take  care  of  her  overflow  population  and  to  provide  friendly 
markets  for  her  goods.  She  is  not  deficient  in  any  part  of  the 
world  in  naval  bases,  military  posts  or  strategic  possessions.  The 
German  diplomat,  in  reply  to  this  statement  of  facts,  cynicallr 
observes  that  Great  Britain  has  obtained  a  surfeit  of  those  things 
which  growing  nations  envy,  largely  by  means  of  her  overwhelm- 
ing sea  power,  and  that  it  is  no  virtue  for  her  to  now  sit  back 
and  disclaim  selfish  motive  in  that  which  she  no  longer  requires. 
The  answer  is  neither  logical  nor  truthful,  but  it  throws  some 
light  on  German  diplomacy  and  adds  independent  testimony  in 
;'avor  of  England's  protestation  that  the  last  thing  she  desires  in 
the  world  is  war. 


Upon  the  latter  point  there  can  be  no  reasonable  conflict  of 
opinion.  Apart  from  a  possible  indemnity  there  is  nothing  Great 
Britain  could  gain  from  a  successful  war.    There  are  no  posts, 


bases  or  other  strategic  positions  that  could  go  with  victory  suf- 
ficiently alluring  to  even  encourage  a  passing  desire  for  conquest 
Oennany  is  in  a  different  position.  While  Great  Britain  would 
have  httle  to  gain  from  the  defeat  of  Germany,  Germanv  would 
have  priceless  things  to  gain  from  the  defeat  of  Great  Britain 
Germany  has  como  thlrough  only  one  great  war,  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  by  exacting  an  enormous  indemnity  she  made 
that  war  a  financially  profitable  undertaking  apart  from  the 
cession  of  territory  and  her  added  prestige  among  the  nations. 

If  by  any  chance  Germany  should  be  able  to  destroy  British 
sea  power,  she  would  demand  as  indemnity  .-ve  thousand  million 
dollars  in  British  gold.  She  would  demand  also  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
possibly  Portsmouth  and  numerous  other  strategic  positions  and 
territories  m  which  England  is  so  rich  and  Germany  so  poor. 

J  J""!  '°?''.^?"<'»»  attractiveness  of  the  temptation  adds,  no 
doubt,  to  British  apprehension  of  Germany's  designs,  and  the 
Germans  would  be  hardly  human  if,  in  their  optimistic  moments 
Mine  such  ambition  did  not  take  possession  of  their  minds  Great 
Britain  s  short-sighted  policy  of  economy  in  the  navv  has  in- 
deed invited  the  Germans  to  whet  this  unholy  appetite  and  all  the 
raging  controversy  in  England  concerning  the  weakness  of  the 
British  navy  must  inevitably  encourage  an  aggressive  spirit  in 
Germany  and  convert  into  a  conviction  what  has  been  merely  a 
dream  that  Germany  is  destined  to  rule  the  waves.  "For  forty 
years  as  Lord  Bosebery  truly  said,  "it  has  been  a  platitude  to 
say  that  all  Europe  is  an  armed  camp  and  for  forty  yeara  it  has 
been  true  that  all  nations  have  faced  each  other  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  that,  in  some  respects,  has  been  a  guarantee  of  peace." 

Why  should  Great  Britain  liave  removed  thU  grim  guarantee 
of  peace  without  first  providing  a  better  or  a  more  humanitarian 
one?  That  is  what  Great  Britain  virtually  did  do  Zensh" 
weakened  her  navy  in  the  so-called  interests  of  economy  thereby 
inviting  a  dangerous  and  fearfully  costly  rivalry  in  battleship 
building  which  a  normal  policy  of  British  naval  development 
would  never  have  created.  The  mistake  may  not  be  a  fatal 
(ine,  for  whatever  apprehension  there  may  be  in  England 
there  IS  no  fear.  Everyone  realizes  that  whatever  Germany  mav 
be  able  to  do  three  or  four  years  hence,  a  naval  war  under  present 
condtions  would,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  bring  Hamburg 
Bremer,,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelra  canal  and  the  Baltic  ports  under 
British  o.innon  till  terms  of  settlement  were  arranged.  But  while 
the  mistake  can.  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  will,  be  repai'  >d  it 
will  require  a  hideous  expenditure  on  battleships,  cmisf  ,  and 
destroyers  to  rid  Germany  of  the  naval  impulse  that  hsj  seized 
her  and  to  convince  her  that  in  the  race  for  naval  supremacy  she 
IS  playing  a  losing  game. 


On  the  surface  there  appears  no  tangible  reason  for  Ger- 
many's lately  acquired  determination  to  challenge  British  sea 
power.  There  are  no  specific  questions  that  are  at  all  likely  to 
invite  conflict  between  the  two  countries.  British  naval  suprem- 
acy does  not  row,  any  more  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  offer  the 
slightest  menace  to  the  peaceful  development  of  the  German 
empire.  If  British  diplomacy  had  suddenly  assumed  a  menacing 
form,  if  the  British  fleet  had  been  transformed  from  a  surety  of 
peace  to  an  instrument  of  aggression  then  it  would  be  possible 
to  understand  Germany's  new  naval  programme.  But  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  British  foreign  policy  except  perhaps  in  its 
greater  efforts  to  avoid  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
arbitrament  of  arms. 

German  influence  has  gained  immensely  under  this  so-callctl 
menace  of  British  sea  power.  Within  the  past  few  months  Ger- 
man influence  was  sufficient  to  dominate  Europe  and  to  confirm 
Austria  in  her  monstrous  a.ssamption  of  sovereignty  over  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  That  was  hardly  the  accomplishment  of  a 
nation  groaning  under  the  oppressive  influence  of  British  naval 
power.  It  was  the  achievement  of  a  nation  speaking  with  the 
authority  of  the  most  powerful  army  on  earth,  a  nation  which,  to 
use  Lord  Bosebery's  words,  "cannot  arm  anv  more  upon  land  .so 
has  to  seek  new  armaments  upon  th"  sea,  piling  up  this 
enormous  preparation  as  if  for  an  Armageddon." 

With  a  land  force  sufficient  to  bid  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia  stand  back  while  her  ally  annexed  two  Servian  provinces. 
what  need  has  Germany  of  corresponding  sea  power?  Ilcr  land 
force  renders  her  free  from  the  possibility  of  successful  invasion. 
Her  colonml  possessions  are  a  mere  bagatelle.  Unlike  England 
she  is  in  a  measure  self-contained  and  while  a  blockade  of  the 
British  Isles  would  starve  Great  Britain  into  submission  in  three 
weeks,  a  blockade  of  German  ports  would  be  attended  with  no 
such  disaster. 


It  's  obvious  therefore  that  we  must  look  beyond  Europe 
Itself  for  the  real  motives  which  prompt  Germany's  present  ag- 
gressive measures  in  the  direction  of  battleship  building.  It  is 
indeed  a  world  struggle  towards  which  these  two  great  nations 
are  tending,  a  struggle  which  will  determine  which  of  them  is  to 
be  the  great  civilizing  influence  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  the  century  of  nations.  The  twentieth 
century  is  to  be  the  century  of  empires.  The  nations  that  eannoi 
maintain  the  pace  will  be  pushed  from  the  arena  of  world  affairs. 
The  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  finds  Great  Britain 
established  in  the  empire  class.  Russia,  iii  her  attempt  to  eonfiim 
and  strengthen  her  status  of  empire,  has  been  temporarily  checked 


and  Japan  ha«  gone  forward.  Germany,  strong  in  her  belief  that 
her  people  embody  all  that  i*  best  and  virile  in  the  human  raee 
strong  in  wealth,  strong  in  national  self-conseionsness  and  aspir- 
ations, IS  not  disposed  to  remain  a  nation  with  her  cramped  area 
while  an  overflow  population  and  a  rapidly  expanding  trade 
ffr'"'*  "■!  °»t'|t-.,.And  that,  according  to  the  German  point  of 
t  \u^  J!^™  ®"'"^  ^^"^^  supremacy  bare  the  way.  That  is 
the^BritiS"™*"  """^  """''  ''"  """^^  *'  '^'**  *''"*'  '"  ^fength  to 

Dr.  Gaevernitz,  the  new  pro  rector  of  Frieburg  university 
has  elaborated  this  point  with  great  thoroughness  from  the  Ger^ 

^''Lt!!^^"'"*^,'""^  *"''  ^t?"""™'  »f  the  case  may  be  accepted 
as  embodying  German  policy  and  the  views  and  aspirations  of 
the  German  people.  For  centuries,  Caevernitz  contends,  England 
has  decided  her  foreign  questions  from  the  merchants'  point  of 
view  and  by  her  commercial  policies  she  has  rounded  the  world. 
Vh.Z  ,"  '"i?'J''e'i  years  of  continual  war  with  France  she  rose  in 
the  nineteenth  cenury  to  world  dominion  and  passed  beyond  the 
wirV  P°''t'™">'  and  economically  of  all  competing  powers 
With  her  command  of  the  seas  she  established  a  monopoly  ot 
colonie.s  granting  to  others  what  lines  she  chose.  In  the  far 
places  of  the  world  the  Briton  represents  the  European  and  of  all 
the  nation.,  of  the  earth  Great  Britain  alone  eould  be  compared  to 
the  ancient  greatness  of  Rome.  -po'cu 

in.tJiH™K '^''"'"''';^  Germany's  phenomenal  industrial  growth 
lostered  by  a  policy  of  protection,  and  the  development  of  a 
b^ter  rivalry  hetween  Genunny  and  Great  Britain.  DrGaev 
"iJ  P'ofej^ef  to  believe  that  England  is  trying  to  isolate  Ger- 
...any  by  diplomacy  and  by  entente  cordiales.  He  frankly 
htrt  5Li  ™?i.''?'*  nothing  tangible  to  support  this  s«..pieioi, 
but  he  declares  that  official  England  has  been  pitted  against 
WaZZ  '-"^that  day  when  together  they  won  the  battle  o 
Waterloo.    Elaborating  this  point  Dr.  Gaevernitz  says: 

"Enf,lana  it  was  that  at  tho  congress  of  Vienna  effected  the  reconslruc- 
t,on  of  the  Netherlands  Yet  the  Netherlands  had  been  formally  conquered 
by  Bnelow  and  the  sonthcrn  half  of  it  with  .\ntwerp  itself  had  been  German 
dominion  from  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Later  England  aCRht  to  ""wd 
back  onr  forming  Germany  from  the  sea,  particularly  when  we  annexed  our 
jrn'd  hi,^'"''!"'  f  ?"  ^""'■.  P^'™""""  "ad  the  whole  En^'.h  nat"n  b  ' 
h:nd  him  when  he  denounced  our  war  against  Denmark  as  'criminal  '  Dis- 
raeli designated  the  war  of  1866  (Prussian-Austrian  war)  as  the  Oermln 
revolution'  which  he  said  dislnrbed  the  balance  of  Europe  to  the  injuTo? 
the^Pr.;.  if '"■"  """  '=J8,"»''  '"fl"<»":=  which  at  the  decisive  momeSt  of 
nlJZ  lY^T'""  ""  ''"'''^'^  ""'  bombardment  of  Paris  and  thereby 
threatened  to  turn  agr-nst  us  one  of  the  historic  decisions  of  the  world 
During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  were  the  Gerrnan  nl.ml 
for  he  establishment  of  colonies,  that  werT  wrecked  by  the  oppSo^nol 
British  government.  As  it  was,  our  entreprise  in  foreign  trade  could  accom 
phsh  nothing  without  the  backing  of  a  united  nation  Strong  at  sea  •• 
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Whether  we  will  or  no,  Ottevernitz  goes  on  to  say  the 
dice  that  Bismark  threw  have  fallen.  We  are  no  longer  troubled 
by  the  choice  of  our  road  for  we  have  already  traversed  a  long 
stretch  of  it.  Already  the  economic  existence  of  Germany  stands 
or  falls  by  us  commerce  with  the  outer  world  which  alone  makes 
It  possible  to  support  sixty  million  men  on  so  small  an  area.  That 
IS  the  secret  of  German  ambition,  that  is  the  iui|)ulse  behind  thi- 
gigantic  naval  programme  which  aims  iit  German  naviil  suprem- 
acy, even  though  the  attainment  of  that  supremacy  shall  bank- 
rupt the  nation.  It  is  the  longing,  the  deti-rmination— the  Ger- 
mans say  the  necessity— for  expansion  iind  the  German  naviil 
programme  bears  grim  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  expansion 
IS  to  be  at  sii'  o  other  nation's  expense. 

Dr.  Gaevernitz  professes  to  regard  sudden  war  as  the  great 
danger  and  quotes  Englishmen  and  the  English  press  as  engaged 
in  an  attempt  "to  strike  to  earth  the  rival  who  is  worsting  Eng- 
land in  the  economic  battle. 

"  Tomorrow,"  he  says,  "an  unooniinerable  greater  Germany 
will  east  her  shadow  over  Europe.  Today,  in  her  weakness  she 
can  be  overwhelmned.  The  situation  has  grown  more  acute  since 
Germany  now  offers  the  British  navy  a  broad  surface  of  attack. 
There  are  for  first  prey  the  great  scattered  fleet  of  Germany's 
merchant  marme,  and  her  flourishing  colonies,  both  marked  for 
defencelessness.  And  more  disastrous  far  than  the  havoc  of  the 
seas,  a  blockade  of  Germ m  ports  would  hake  German  industrial 
life  to  its  very  foundation,  it  would  mean  immediate  and  per- 
haps complete  ruin. " 

This  argument  carries  its  own  contradiction.  Dr.  Gaevernitz 
does  not  explain  why,  if  England  is  so  determined  to  wreck  Ger- 
man development,  she  should  wait  for  a  "tomorrow"  when  she  is 
supreme  "today."  That  is  the  most  impressive  guarantee  of 
peaceful  intentions  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  anv  nation  to 
offer.  German  development  Ima  not  been  thwarted  in'  any  single 
instance  by  British  supremacy  on  the  seas.  A  nation  less  civil- 
ized and  huinn.iitarian  tlian  England  would  never  have  calmlv 
witnessed  the  development  of  a  navy  which  might  menace  her 
very  existanee  and  which  would  in  any  cast  bleed  her  wh'te  in 
i:  money  spending  contest.  England  has  permitted  the  de. 
velopment  of  such  a  navy  aud  is  already  paying  the  price  in  a 
frenzied  battleship  rivalry  of  which  no  one  can  see  the  end. 
Gaevernitz  declares  that  there  can  he  no  disarmament  for  Ger- 
many so  long  as  any  power  has  it  within  its  pleasure  to  destroy 
the  sea  trade  of  Germany.  England,  he  declares,  must  sooner  or 
later  accept  the  inevitable  and  know  that  her  dominance  of  the 
sea  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  destined  to  give  wav  to  a  naval 
balance  of  power  divided  among  four  or  five  nations.  That  is 
the  situation  bluntly  told.  That  is  the  situation  which  foolish 
naval  economies  have  encouraged  and  which  onlv  heroic  efforts 
can  redeem. 
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IV 

»!..  ™*''?  "i"^  ''■7'  ''*'"'  o*™""""  since  the  commencement  nf 

™.nt  S      ,.  ^^'"""' ■'  """W  be  .uccessfully  carried  out.    Qer- 

Zlllw^  n"  ^°r'^u'  P™'"''"™  »"•*  »•'«  J""  her  financial  per- 
plenties.  Dogged  adherence  to  naval  undertakings  which  coSrt 
itvT^^  baokruptcy  wa.  by  no  mean,  a  matter  of  certaTnty 
?L  u^S  '^^"'?/,"  ''^'''''8  '°  P'"»P''«t«  who  likened  Germany  to 
the  land  rat  of  fahle  that  got  the  foolish  notion  to  go  to  sea     ft 

wUh''t°hecl?of  ""'•  '."  •  •"'™'"'  '".''P''^"-  "•"""'y  overburdened 
with  the  cost  of  maintBining  a  nation  in  arms,  would  soon  grow 

rli,?  ""'''^  ""'  "''<''"'  »*™'"  "f  "uilding  and  maintaining™ 
mighty  naval  armament.     Sooner  or  later*  it  was  arrned    thJ 

The'G^,"„'„^'"'^''  ""'".•■•'"''"''  ^"*'''"  his'empire  and'^wTthou, 

s^PpMXne'eXf^e^.rt.''  ''"''  """^^  *""  ««™-  P"'"""™ 

The  Germans  are  a  peaceful  people,  not  naturally  affected 

hand.  rfT"'  T""""'*'  l"'  '"  *''"  >■««  analysis  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  ruler.,,  to  whose  wi;.  they  yield  loyal  and  graciou^ 
obedience.  Europe  has  therefore  to  reckon,  not  with  the  natur^ 
iTn^ir^HT  "^^  ''".»'-dir''y  peace-loving 'people  but  wfthtl^ 
nh«Tifi"""'"'V''°''  "'  »  ruthlessly  ambitious  kaiser.  In  thil 
pnaie  of  German  temperament  we  have  the  secret  of  the  popular 
acquiescence  m  naval  expenditures  which  are  crushing  the  Ger- 
man taxpayers  and  which  are  crushing  also  the  taxDaverT  of 
has  Z  *'?'  "f  ""■"Pelled  .0  keep  the  pace  the  GermanfmTeror 
has  set.  Lord  Rosebery  had  this  condition  of  affairs  in  mind 
rilhl '»'''?''f  the  situation  to  "  what  Petrarch  cabled  a  '  "lens 
bellum  a  silent  warfare  in  which  not  a  drop  of  blood  is  shed  in 
anger  but  in  which  the  very  last  drop  is  exacted  from  tte  Uving 
body  by  the  lancets  of  European  statesmen."  And  it  was  in  pur 
suanee  of  this  Ime  ,-^  thought  that  England's  great  oraTor  added; 

"When  I  sec  this  burstinff  out  of  navips  pvprvnrLoi-n    «.!,„„  t 
counlij  aloBa  (Gern,any)  aski-g  for  «126,000  OOO^Zr^'trrialation  Cw?/ 

Madness  it  is,  and  the  people  of  the  competing  nations  are 
k  no"  S^oVor"'".!'^  the'^millstones  of  taxau'on'but    he 
IS  no  sign  of  German  discouragement,  least  of  all  of  German 

^reat  RrT"*  "^  ""  i""''^  ™r^  "P""  ^"i"''  ^^e  has  ente?e'i 
hTh^l  s^'^V  ^T^"!  ^"P^  ''^''  °«™1  policy  according  to 
her  hopes.  She  has  already  sacrifleed  enough  on  the  altaf  of 
foolish  «.,    om.es  and  f.antastic  theories.     She  has  now  to  face 
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conditionj  which  are  not  leu  apparent  to  the  man  on  the  street 
than  to  the  diplomits  in  the  foreign  office.  The  initial  niiatake 
wail  made  by  Great  Britain  in  paring  down  her  naval  programme 
without  first  afciiring  the  co-operation  of  Oermanv  in  a  mutual 
reduction  0.  8rro..ment.  That  oo-opcration  we  are  told  was  sought 
and  specifically  refuaed;  in  which  event  it  was  all  the  more  im- 
perative that  Great  Britain  should  have  strengthened  her  naval 
programme  instead  of  wealcening  it.  Battleships  ei  •  expensive 
It  is  true,  but  as  someone  has  said  battleships  are  cheaper  than 
battles  and  "economy"  that  merely  spurs  a  powerful  rival  to 
greater  energies  and  larger  expenditures  is  not  economy  at  all  • 
Sooner  or  later,  that  compctiiion  must  be  met  and  it  can  only 
be  met  by  expenditures  which  cancel  over  and  over  again  thf 
original  so-called  economies. 

Provided  naval  supremacy  i.s  vital  to  the  British  Empire 
and  upon  this  point  there  seems  to  be  no  disagreement,  it  is  in- 
eonceival  le  that  economy  in  Britain's  naval  armament  should  ever 
have  bee  considered  except  in  co-operation  with  her  rivals.  So 
long  as  a  rival  nation  has  before  it  the  fixed  idea  of  naval  suprem- 
acy, regardless  of  cost,  it  is  folly  to  tollt  of  British  naval  suprem- 
acy as  something  subject  to  economies.  The  two  positions  are  in 
fact  irreconcilable.  If  Great  Britain  must  practice  economy  in 
prcpanng  her  naval  programme  then  she  must  be  prepared  to 
hand  over  the  mastery  of  the  seas  to  ii  nation  which  is  not  re- 
strained to  the  same  extent  in  fixing  her  naval  expenditures,  by 
considerations  of  eeono.ny.  The  present  government  seems  to 
have  had  no  notion  of  sacrificing  British  naval  supremacy,  but 
how  it  expected  to  avoid  this  calamity  when  it  calculated  the 
country's  naval  needs  within  the  limits  of  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  economy  is  a  mysterj-  which  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained. 

It  is  a  question  if  the  emperoi-  of  Germany  could  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  feverish  ambitions  have  hoped  for  anything  quite  so 
fortunate  as  Britain's  ill-fated,  short -siulited  naval  retrenchment. 
That  was  an  opening  which  every  intelligent  German  could  ap- 
preciate. It  gave  the  kaiser  precisely  what  he  vranted— an  in- 
ducement to  the  German  people  to  endorse  a  forward  policy  in 
battleship  building.  .  If  Great  Britain  had  seized  that  moment  to 
remedy  her  mistake,  and  if  a  naval  programme  had  been  prepared 
which  would  have  demonstrated  British  determination  to  main- 
tain her  normal  naval  supremacy,  it  is  doubtful  if  Germany  would 
have  persisted  in  her  daring  and  costly  experiment.  But  Great 
Britain  did  not  remedy  her  mistake.  And  suddenly  when  the 
situ.ition  was  revealed  in  the  house  of  commons  and  when  coii- 
trovei'sy,  not  unmixed  with  apprehension,  arose  throughout  the 
land,  tne  German  emperor  was  again  favored.  It  became  appar- 
ent to  the  people  of  Germany  that  the  k.ni.spr's  dash  for  naval 
supremacy  was  not  without  its  possibilities  of  success. 
13 
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..  .."T  will  ask  yrtu  when  voii  arp  in  tlii4  i-mmt^i.  t..  „  ., 

the  Hm.an.ent,   of   Kurune   witli  m.r  ,.JJ.         ."""''/    '"  '■"nipuri-  .■arefully 

"iwocli,  June  6  '  ""'"    — B^ttMt  from  Lord  Bonbary-i 


opinion  and  tlio 


There  is  Sir  John  Fisher,  im  the  iine  han.I    emnliitin„lU.  ,7., 

Beresford  dw^laring  even  more  emphatieallv  that  evervthinj  U 

all  wrong.    S,r  John  Fi.*er  affirms  that  the  British  flTet°„o? 

only  m  a  pos.fon  t„  eop,,  with  any  emergency  which  may  art! 
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thi.  ye«r  or  noxl,  but  that  th-  lliitmh  ..aval  proKPanime  ii.akea 
au«  pr..v,«.on  U.r  the  futur...  herd  Charl...  |{,.r..rf<.rd  ,i,"»Zl 
hwitate  to  .ay  that  the  Uritinh  navy  wouhl  b«  taxed  to  it,  „t„"«[ 
to  nmmtam  .t.  ...premacy  today 'and  h..  d....lar..a  ',.  ttu',:: 
poaitiv,.  lerina  that  thr«  year«  from  now  mil,.»»  tho  Hritinh  i>ro. 
|(rarame  in  enlarged,  Jlritwh  naval  aiiperioritv  will  l„.  a  thini  „l 
ine  pant.  '^ 

h..„,f"t.  ""'VT''"  ,"'',•'«;""';'"•«  "f  «ir  -'"liM  FialKT  and  til.,  appre. 
hf  isioiiK  of  Lord  Charle,  Heresford  it  w.ml.l  b..  un»        to  form 

ulLf  I-""  '"■'""■  '''!■*■  '""''''«  '"  K"!'''""!  "hare  Lord  Charlea 
Here.ford'«  |H.«.,„,„n.  in  the  n.atter  of  the  present  power  " 
the  Driti^i  navy,  while  a  ureal  many  people,  i.ieliiilinif  naval 
fl^f?'i  °  .  ?  '  ""«'"''"«  «'"'  ""impeaehahle  motive,  have  »eriou, 
doubU  aa  to  the  ade,|iiaey  Uritain'a  plans  for  the  near  fiitun.. 
r  ,  ,.!"  '""  ,*""""  "'  ""  '""*■'  between  Mir  John  Fisher 
and  Lord  Uwirl™  HereM„r,l  haa  done  inealculablu  injiirv  not 
only  in  di  ■idiiiK  the  navy  into  two  partiaan  eampa.  hnt  in  totally 
bewilderin;.^  the  piiblie,  That  i»  the  origin  of  the  present  panickv 
feolinK  in  Oreat  Hritain.  The  pnhlie  has  no  sound  reason  for 
anxiety,  but  neither  has  it  any  reliable  warrant  for  that  dil  time 
feeling  of  se,-unty  whieh  assumed  the  inipreKiiable  strength  of 
British  Hca  jiower.  It  is  tliis  insufferable  uneertaintv  ariaiux 
irom  the  eontradietory  adviee,  of  naval  experts  that  is  eausiuK 
so  much  daiiiieroua  unrest.  The  Uritish  Heet  mav  be  all  riifht 
hut  the  publie  doea  not  know  that  it  is  all  riiiht.  in  the  al«ence 
of  positive  knowledKe  the  Encliah  publie  atiibbornlv  insist!,  upon 
lookins  at  the  Bloomy  side  of  things.  That  is  a  ve'ry  Rood  tliiuK 
in  ita  possibilities  of  moving  the  (,'overnment  and  ibe  admiraltv 
to  more  energetic  elTorts  but  it  is  not  so  god  in  the  inspiration 
It  may  convey  an.l  the  aggressiveness  it  mav  suggest  to  rival 
nations. 


riie  merits  of  the  Fisher-Iteresford  (piarrel  have  been  can- 
vassed over  and  over  again  witliout  pereeptililv  eleariug  the  air 
so  far  as  the  general  publie  is  eoncerned.  The  government  indee.l 
n.aehed  a  <leflnite  coneluaion.  It  upheld  Fisher  and  ordered 
J.erestord  to  haul  down  his  Hag.  That,  however,  did  not  silence 
the  controversy.  Fisher  and  Beresford  still  have  their  respective 
Mlow-crs  within  the  navy  and  without.  The  extent  to  which 
Hcresford  la  believed  is  indicated  by  the  government's  action  in 
moving  the  fleet  to  l*e  Thames  to  reas.sure  the  eitv  of  London 


Beresford  and  Richards  are  practically  in  accord  in  describ- 
ing the  present  policy  of  the  admiralty  board  as  a  series  of 
hazardous  experiments."    The  new  scheme  for  the  entry  and 
training  of  officers,  they  maintain,  is  likely  to  impair  the  effiei. 
eney  of  the  sea  officers  in  command  of  His  .Majesty's  ships  an' 
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HrM.,  Ill  wliidi  «»,.  ••«,.,  i.„U  will  be  ill  view."    The  Meet   it  i* 
irther  cmtenfled,  hn.  be«,i  „r.v«ly  reduced  by  the  iml  iv  of 
«er„,,„„g"  ,„  m,„,,  ,hi,«  „„|  „  ,h„  „„,  ,i„^.  III  C  .n, 
lmrb,,r  .ccon.mod.ti...i  hn.  been  declvm...d  by  the  eortS.n  " 
v»-el,  which  cannot  be  r-t   into  cxi,li,i/dnek.  i^  1  Imr    .« 

;io."',.;;"e!;t"'.r''h  I'r  !""■"  ■:""'"•'"' """'"»« «-  -™™"  "i 

«n7i.  ^  ■'     ■        '"''"*'■•'  '•""«"•"<•'"»•  "f  Konyth,  which  m«v   '.c 
bcgni,      '"  *"'  '"""■  "'"'  '"■"  ""'•'""■•'  """•'•"'  ''""'■»  ""  .v." 

The   Fi.her   partinanK   am-rihe   niiiiit   of  thmo   criticinm.   to 
I..r.„„.l  h.-,tility  indiiceil  by  the  concentration  of  the  flee?  an 
the  "-.crni.pinK'  policy.     The  «»t  h.i.l  the  i„el,le„ta°  effect  o 
en UrKiOK  Sir  John  Fi.her'.  pre,ti«e  and  authority    wMIc  the 
policy  of  "acrappinK"  «o  many  «hip,  not  alto«>.therm«der     left 
a  l«r«e  .nimber  of  office™  ,..mI  men  out  of  employmci  r  S^me  , 

not  all  „f  ,t     t  „h^r  la  un       htedly  a  clever,  a  very  dcvcr  ^ai 

V,.K?/i"  "  '"  "rf^T"-  ".'"'   "  "'"■-"■J  ""--'iPulator.     No  on 
doiibta  hia  capacity,  but  it  i.  iirRed  againat  hii  i,  ami  thia  ia  the 
;no,t  aerioiiH  charKc.  that  lie  haa  allowed  him«.lf  to  become    lie 
inatninient  of  the  government  in  KiviuK  effect  to  it-  ideaa  „"nav  d 
•coiiomy     Aaaiirclly  hia  concurrence  in  eeonomie,  wSieli  broTHJli 
the  Bntiah  navy  to  the  verge  of  danger,  auggeata  either    Zn 
petenee  or  deliberate   ac,,uieacence  in  a   policv   which   did   not 
carry  hia  o'^n  personal  judgment  '  " 

In  aoiii,.  reapecta  Sir  John  ^iaher'a  policy  ia  almoat  unanl 
moualy  cndors-ul.  Ilia  action  in  w.ncentrating  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  navy  iii  the  North  Sea.  withdrawing  for  thia  n,!Jnn.. '. 
Kr,,iadro,,»  from  the  varioua  oi.tlyi,, ,  Z,!JZ  J-nera  l/upheH 
notwithatanding  f-ord  Oharlea  Ben  ford 'a  effort  to  Sdit  t 
BercHford  contends  that.  Britain  h„vi„g  „„ly  ,hre-  we^'  Uj 
aapply,  it  i»  mo.„  important  that  th,-  concentration  poX^ahoidd 
not  be  earned  to  the  point  of  leavng  the  trade  r«„  cj  unpr  . 
British  fl!",  "  ♦'•l.f  "■^■-  ^.ff-'-tive  .-•■joinde-  i,  made  that  fThe 
British  fleet  „  overthrown  in  a  great  battle  the  annihilaf  n  of 
the  guardisim  of  the  trade  routes  would  be  a  matter  of  ea,^ 
accomplishment,  and  :hat  converaeh    if  the  BritX  fleet  L  v!? 

i*e;::™f  ufr""'"-^-'  ""'"■"^™  •'™""^''-  wS'Lvra  Vo« 

Aa  to  Fisher'a  policy  of  "aerappini;"  battleahipa  and  cmiaei-a 
that  are^not  strictly  up-to-date  there  i»  a  good  deal  of  cTuJ^r 
iL"'^;^.  f^u^  ■"-"'.P-'tent  authorities  uphold  Bereaford 'a  eont™ 
tion  that  these  ships  should  not  have  been  thrown  to  A, ».„;?' 
heap  till  new  shi,»  had  be^n  built  to  r«plac  them  The'io'^ 
not  only  m  its  direct  weakening  of  the  fleet,  but  i"taking  o°,T  ll 
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the  iiition  »  «!rviTO  large  numbrn  of  orioeni  and  unilcim  that  thu 
navy  can  il'-afford  to  apare.  Hern  aitain  it  i.  i-<)iit..nd.>il  that  Sir 
John  tuhn  allowed  bia  better  jiid(jm™t  to  b<t  oviTnil.'d  bv  tho 
Koremment'a  imiatent  demand  for  I'lMmoniv. 


VI 

l-ord  Ch»rle»  Hercuford  hu<t  alwH.vB  contondwl  tliHt  it  wuh  i> 
niuitake  on  the  part  of  (Ircat  Uritain  to  introdiifi.  tb.'  Dri'u.l. 
nought  typ).  of  battlcMhip  and  to  Bdverti«.'  it  an  ixtcimivi'lv  Tlu' 
Bovernmi-nt.  to  use  the  words  of  Hi'rr»ford.  aaid: 

"liook  at  our  Orpaduoustht ;  that  .ihip  oould  knock  voiir  ttoH 
into amithcreeiui in  ten  minute*." 

U  was  the  fault  of  tho  llritiHh  navul  .id„iini»trati.iri.  H,t..h- 
ford  inmatK,  that  the  people  „f  tb..  world  lia,|  ijon,.  on  buiMioij 
Urcadnon({ht».  Other  nations  were  bnildiuK  tlioH,.  larije  ship- 
and  the  only  eoume  now  open  to  Britnin  Wok  to  no  on  buildin  ■ 
too.  They  were  fond  of  Hndintf  fault  with  other  natiojw,  but  it 
waa  their  own  adveijaement  that  had  let  flrcnt  Hritiiin  in  for 
niioh  an  enp-  •oua  aum  of  money  and  rawed  all  the  world  iiKainst 
them  m  competition. 

'V  -wford  is  unjuat  in  hi»  eritieiani  of  the  policy  of  building 
k  '■;«'•'*•    I'  f'"**  Britain  hod  not  led  the  wnv  with  the«e 

»hi.  ^hieh  we™  the  natural  development  of  battl™hip«  of  the 
niUR  'idward  VII.  clasa.  some  other  nntioii  would  liiivc  fore- 
utallei  her.  It  la  altogether  to  KnKland's  credit,  and  in  fact  it  ia 
a  reaaajring  sign,  that  Britain  leads  the  nations  of  the  eaHh  in 
nnval  architecture,  which  claim  she  firmly  established  when  she 
launched  the  I)readnou(tht.  Hereaford  is  on  much  .safer  ground 
when  he  argues  that  there  should  have  been  less  talk  about  the 
Ureadnought.  It  is  undoubtedly  tnie  that,  having  invited  eompe. 
tition  m  this  class  of  battleship.  Great  Britain  should  have  laid 
down  two  keels  for  every  one  laid  down  bv  (iermam  Beresford 
is  opposed  to  the  "two-keels-to-one"  poliev  in  tiie  matter  of 
l>readnoHght8.  but  hia  chief  object:on  is  the  cost,  which  simnlv 
cannot  be  eoiinted  so  long  as  competing  natioiw  are  spending 
recklessly  m  their  determination  to  nile  the  seas. 

The  cost  is  indeed  a  prodigiou-s  item,  fiermanv  is  to  have 
twenty-one  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  class  (inost  of  them 
more  powerful  than  the  Dreadnought.)  The  "two-keela-to-one" 
standard  would  require  Great  Britain  to  lay  down  forty-two 
Dreadnoughts,  the  cost  of  which  would  be.  for  this  one  class  of 
battleship  nlone,  $420,000,000.    Then  there  would  have  to  br«,ip 
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^?„T^f"  !  '  '."^  "  ^'""*''  "'  ">«  building  of  docks  and  sup- 
S^'yteffi^lr'  •"""""■t'"™.  -■"•out  which  a  ahip  is'ab"^- 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  argues  that  the  British  navy  can  be 
made  secure  against  any  reasonable  conjunction  of  events  bv  the 

ma't'es  Ih™;  ^  *^»«'°"'''"°"-  '?''"'  '"luireraents  as  Beresftd'^e  ?U 
mates  theni  may  be  summarized  as  follows:     Ten  battleships 

c™ isers'e'i.htecn  '"""'"""'  D'^J-o-^'hts,  eighteen  second  eS 
cruisera,  eighteen  commerce  protection  cruisers,  twentv-four  new 
class  of  vessels-boats  that  will  be  a  little  bit  larger  than  destro  v 

t?th"  ornTy^f^'  "  *"  *'"'  O^^'^y^"-  that  fhrd^troyer  waJ 
fj,  L\T  '""'*.  '"  y<""*  Sone  by;  four  floating  docks-  the 
men  ,?he  ?'■'"■'"'"''■  "•"••  *'"'  """"""iti""  ™a<le  up%oTequirc" 
ments,  the  foreign  repairing  stations  restored  to  their  eapabilitv 
of  being  able  to  repair  ships  if  necessary;  and  to  man  these  addi 

,r«!"  ^"^\''''^^.  "*  '"'•«'  "-""O  «^-''f"  ™en.  All  of  these  ten 
battleships  should,  according  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford  be  com 
pletod  by  March  1,  19U.  Four  should  be  laid  down  ai  onee  hi 
addition  to  the  four  promised  by  the  govcvnmcnt.    The  cru°sera 

Sh  ion'  ■''""'""'■ '""'''  ""-^  ''"""^  ^o"'"  "^  finish  dT; 


The  smaller  number  of  Dreadnoughts  which  Beresford  recom- 
mends as  agamst  the  .judgment  of  most  naval  expert,  reau^rcs 
some  explanation.  Beresford  does  not  believe  that  the  Drea? 
battles  n"  P™"  .all-powerful  in  the  determination  of  ftture 
battles.  He  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  the  some  vl,  it 
startling  statement  that  he  would  not  be  afraid  o  fight  he 
Dreadnought  with  a  battleship  of  the  King  Edward  VII  tvne 
The  .strong  h  of  the  Drek  Jnought  is  in  her  s^eed  and  in  the  mim 
her  of  the  long  range  heavy  guns  she  carried  The  DreadnouZ 
has  twice  as  many  12-inch  guns  as  the  King  Edward  VII  bTtl^ 
latter  is  stronger  in  H-inch  guns,  which,  at  their  shorter  range  e'  u 
be  fired  more  rapidly  and  more  accurately  than  can  the  grea 

o?  the  r,*""':?  ^"'7/'"'J''  ^'""  '»"«)  that  frown  from  the  deck 
of  the  Dreadnoiight.    These  12-inch  guns  have  a  range  of  7  000 
yards  and  ,n  actm,,  with  a  ship  of  the  King  Edward  VII  tvne  at 
that  range  there  could  be  only  one  outcome.     iC    aste  Lon 
Charley  Beresford.  how  many  days  during  the  vear  woi'w  i t  h 
possible  to  fight  at  7.000  vards  in  the  North  Sea     It  wonli  i 
exceptional  day  that  a  battleship  co^uldte'seen  at  that^Hsta'.:" 
and  in  thick  weather  it  would  be  impossible  to  fi"ht  at  half  that 
range.     A  smaller  battleship  or  cruiser  armed\ith  gu^s  wi?h 
shorter  range  but  more  of  them  and  capable  of  beTng  more  accur 
ately  aimed  would  unquestionably  be  effective  even  agafnst  a 
Dreadnought  in  thick  weather.  against  a 
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some  of  the  older  ships  should  not  have  been  "scrapped"  till  new 
ones  were  bnilt  to  replace  them.  Apart  from  weather  conditions 
ine  lite  ot  a  great  battleship  is  precarious,  especially  with  the 
development  of  destroyers  and  submarines  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  a  closely  contested  naval  struBRle  Great  Britain  miuht 
make  very  good  use  of  many  of  the  ships  that  have  been  sold  or 
consigned  to  the  scrap  heap. 

These  theories,  however,  are  rejected  with  scorn  by  Sir  John 
Fisher  and  the  adrrjralty.  The  Dreadmmght  idea  has  a  firm 
hold  on  official  England-  and  the  present  policy  is  to  rid  the  navv 
of  everything  that  is  not  strictly  up-to-date.  The  magnificent 
Heet  which  assembled  at  Portsmouth  in  honor  of  the  Imperial 
press  delegates  aggregated  in  cost  something  like  $400  000  000 
and  there  was  not  a  unit  which  had  not  been  conatrueted  within 
seven  years.  When  we  consider  that  another  seven  years  mav 
bring  about  a  similar  development  in  warships,  when  we  reflect 
also  on  the  competition  in  battleship  building  which  (ireat  Britain 
has  to  meet,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  fearful  burden  the  Unite.! 
Kingdom  IS  obliged  to  bear. 


VII 

Kightly  or  wrongly,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  weight 
ot  expert  opinion  supports  its  position,  the  naval  administration 
believes  that  Dreadnoughts  alone  will  count  in  future  struggles 
and  that  the  nation  which  has  a  predominance  in  these  giant 
battleships  will  win.    The  situation  therefore  resolves  itself  into 
a  competition  in  Dreadnought  building  which  again  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  spending  power.    To  attempt  economies  under 
the  circumstances  is  naval  madness.     If  the  monev  cannot  be 
raised  fireat  Britain  must  surrender  her  naval  superiority.    There 
IS  no  choice  about  it.    And  it  would  appear  that  in  view  of  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made,  now  is  the  time  when  the  British 
iimpire  should  give  iinmi,stakable  evidence  of  its  power  to  out- 
build and  to  outspend  any  other  nation.     If,  as  Lord  Charies 
Beresford  has  well  said,  a  sufficiently  vigorous  naval  programme 
IS  followed,  the  wild  and  insane  naval  eompetion  will  cease     The 
programme,  however,  must  be  made  on  fact,  not  on  supposition. 
Due  regard  mu.st  be  had  for  what  other  countries  have  built  what 
they  are  building,  and  what  they  propose  to  build.    If  the  co'untrv 
bad  a  good  plan,  Beresford  a.s,serted  in  his  notable  speech  helr-o 
the  London  chamber  of  commerce,  and  if  that  plan  was  carried 
out  properly  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  thev  would  not 
have  to  flght.      If  properly  prepared,  they  would  ensure  peace 
and  that  wiw  llic  aim— to  ensure  peace  and  ensure  that,  if  any- 
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body  did  fight,  it  would  be  a  certainty  that  they  would  win  by 
their  sufficiency  and  efficiency. 

Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  seenu  to  <be  fully  committed 
to  the  Dreadnought  policy ;  what  it  fears  is  that  the  government 
is  not  building  enough  Dreadnoughts.  In  completed  battleships 
and  armored  cruisers  the  position  of  the  British  navy  is  reason- 
ably secure  and  probably  fulfills  the  two-power  standard,  but  un- 
less a  more  vigorous  policy  is  adopted  two  or  three  years  hence 
may  find  Great  Britain  hopelessly  outclassed.  Mr.  MoKenna,  first 
lord  of  the  adiniralty,  admits  that  Germany  has  ten  Dreadnought 
battleships  laid  down  to  the  British  eight.  According  to  competent 
authorities,  Britain's  continued  command  of  the  sea  can  only 
be  secured  by  resolutely  building  two  Dreadnoughts  for  every  one 
built  by  Germany.  To  maintain  that  standard  will,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  entail  an  expenditure  of  $400,000,000  for  battle- 
ships alone,  but  the  British  public  seems  to  be  prepared  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  The  Daily  Mail,  which  is  lot  numbered  among  tiv. 
extreme  critics  of  the  government,  declares  that : 

"If  it  fosls  ciKhly-foiir  millions  (poundg)  to  keep  oup  sea  power 
wc  must  spend,  and  we  will  spend,  the  money,  sooner  than  risk  a  disaster 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  reckoned  not  in  tens  but  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. And  as  sign  and  ear-  <t  that  the  nation  will  not  flinch  from  the 
competition  to  which  it  ha,  lipcn  challenged  and  will  not  surrender  its 
heritage  for  any  mess  of  Socialist  pottage,  the  eight  Dreadnoughts  must 
BE  laid  down— laid  down  this  year— laid  down  without  delay.  Our  politic- 
ians have  promised;  they  have  told  us  that  the  occasion  demands  exceptional 
action.     We  look  to  them  to  make  good  their  words  before  it  is  too  late." 

This  in  truth  is  the  gigantic  task  Great  Britain  must  assume, 
there  is  no  escape  from  it  unless  the  British  Empire  is  content 
to  step  aside  from  the  procession  of  nations  and  allow  others  to 
carry  on  the  great  world  work  which  Great  Britain  has  pioneered 
for  a  hundred  years.  The  part  the  overseas  dominions  will  play 
in  this  epoch-making  crisis  is  a  matter  of  vital  moment.  It  may 
even  turn  the  scale  in  the  determination  of  the  supremacy  of 
races.  The  curtain  is  already  lifting  at  London  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  over.seas  states  have  assembled  to  solve 
the  intricflte  policy  of  defence.  On  the  conclusions  of  that  con- 
ference depend  to  a  very  large  extent  the  outcome  of  the  frenzied 
naval  preparations  which  are  ca.sting  their  shadow  over  Enrope. 


VIII 

"Is  there  no  bright  side  to  the  British  naval  situation?" 
asks  a  Telegram  reader  who  has  followed  these  letters.  Yes 
there  is  a  bright  side,  but  it  would  bo  short-sighted  patriotism' 
that  indulged  itself  in  ecstasies  over  the  greatness  of  the  navy 
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and  failed  to  consider  its  weakness.  One  of  the  moot  reassuring 
aspects  of  Britain's  naval  position  today  is  that  the  British  public 
is  free  from  self-complacency.  British  public  opinion  is  critical, 
persistently  critical,  and  will  remain  so  until  a  naval  programme 
has  been  framed  which  will  set  its  apprehensions  at  rest. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  this  state  of  the  British  public  mind 
which  implies  reticctiun  on  the  British  navy.  If  the  British  navy 
has  fallen  below  the  standard  which  it  formerly  helti,  and  it  is 
idle  to  contend  that  it  has  not  fallen  below  that  standard,  it  is 
not  due  to  abuses  within  but  solely  to  the  fierce  competition  of 
rival  nations.  Man  for  man,  ship  for  ship,  and  irun  for  jrun  tlic 
British  Heet  could  sinlf  any  armament  afloat.  On  that  point  there 
is  no  division  of  opinion  in  England,  not  even  among  the  warring 
naval  factions.  The  Britisi*  system  of  training  men  for  naval 
service  is  admittedly  superior  to  the  German  system.  In  the 
German  navy  the  length  of  service  is  three  years  while  in  Kngland 
it  is  six  years.  Even  Beresl  --d,  who  finds  so  many  defects  in  the 
British  navy,  admits  that  in  officers  and  men  England  was  never 
better  served.  In  his  career  of  sixty  years  he  says  he  has  never 
seen  better  off'  ^r»  or  better  men ;  he  has  never  during  that  time 
seen  officers  men  so  anxious  to  learn  their  work,  so  unselfish 

in  their  duty  and  so  loyal  to  the  state  as  they  are  today.  That 
is  an  aspect  of  the  British  naval  position  wliich  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  for  with  all  the  development  of  battleships  and 
destroyers  individual  competence  is  still  regarded  as  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  determination  of  naval  struggles.  No  one  holds 
more  strongly  to  this  view  than  'Lord  Charles  Beresford.  who,  in 
his  address  to  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  expressed  himself 
in  the  following  words  :— 

"A  country  may  bui)<l  what  ships  it  likox,  it  may  have  ttip  best  boiiers, 
the  best  engines,  the  best  guns,  the  best  armor,  the  best  speed,  but  it  is 
the  human  element  that  is  going  to  win.  An  otil  fleet  with  well  trained 
men  anil  officers  always  working  together,  understanding  one  .inother^  know- 
ing what  their  admiral  wanted  and  the  admiral  having  the  confidence  wiiich 
is  HO  necessary  in  his  officers  and  men,  will  beat  the  best  fleet  that  was  i  ■  r 
put  on  the  water  with  untrained  officers  and  untrained  men." 

At  the  great  review  at  Spithead  we  were  able  to  verify  these 
tributes  to  the  Briti.sh  sailor.  It  was  one  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  a  spectacle  which  words  can  hardly  describe,  the  strong, 
clean-cut,  virile  laees  of  the  men  who  lined  the  decks  of  the  great 
ships  drawn  np  in  parallel  lines.  We  saw  them  later,  on  Whale 
Island,  where  for  half  an  hour  two  forces  contended  in  sham  battle 
with  an  earnestness  that  suggested  the  realities  of  war.  There 
was  nothing  perfunctory  in  the  movements  of  these  men.  Whether 
it  was  straining  on  the  ropes  that  landed  a  four-inch  gun  from 
the  attacking  fieet,  whether  it  was  firing  from  the  trenches,  serv- 
ing the  defending   ginis  or   carrying  the    wounded    to  the    field 
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pert  ™,ud'';p^r;T,raut.2uv""  wV" '"  ""^  "'r  ""'>■  -  - 

towards  ,l,e  D^.ouht  /If     '"' '''"■"•''■  ™""- ""'iftly 

the  onlv  effect  of  ti"e  dp    n.ti"  ''i''"'"'"''  ''<""  *^'""'  ^o-Pod" 

torpedoes  burned  tliemselvvTm,t      T^'V  ■  ^"''  "■"'"  »«  ""e 

"■ere  Brapnlini.  for  h^.h  M  T  t'  '^u*"''  "'""'"■'<  '«*<"•  «a'I»™ 
to  be3r"ed  a  ,d  refiiie  ^  t't^ent""  '"■":  *"  ""  '''^^^y- 
the  same  torpedo  eo„M  beasej  a,:,™,'-'  """"""'■  ""  "'^■•''  ♦"'''• 

foMoHiiif;  partly  s.il  mer.-ed  „,,  1  «     i>      J'-'  "''"''"  "'"*<"'•■  "lo^e 

n,anoe7Hreof7heda  ftt  erVTre„?i"  T?  '^^  ""»*  ''^'i'"'*" 
in   the    vieinitv   »t?l  Vh         ,  ^  "'  '"'"*  '»""  hundred  vessels 

thro,,:,;:;::"  ,^:nr  ,''a*^siT,;',;;";:^;  :f"vT"""'  ""''•"  "'^"''^"' 

under  the  most  favo'rable  eomlit™„r  ''Tirank'Rr""  "^r*'"'^ 
sa,d  one  of  the  eommande,-s  of  tt^  ,nb,Zt,e  fl.";"  '^'rT 
penseope  bobbed  bv,    He  had  watel.e^  ti?  '''  ^"J^"  '''^' 

..ecus  of  the  Dread„o.,.ht^•;^^relre  :^,.r  J^rattfn-dV'i't^ 


II,.  v^^„1*'!.'""J»"'"  'h"''''"'"''!  «'"'  <li»l'l«^-  nt  P..rt.s.n,.uth  as  i  vo-wash 
.n.spect,nn   „f  anyone   but   eiports  and   thos"'  .xnor  s    if     h^^ 

skill  of  her  off,eer».    It  has  still  to  he  (lemonstrated  that  si  e  en 


IX 

and  it  jrdlre  tedTpri^a^v)  t'"::;".;:  1"""  ''''''"■  T'""""'' 
then  first  lord  of  the  l^l^!'^^L^t^.  ' The  e •;;";"£  T^^^:!' 

oe^an  navy^as  .on^Xd^fr::^  t:':::;:f^:j^:i: 
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1ms  LiideiivorHd  to  economize  on  naval  construction  thy  more 
Germany  has  endeavored  to  spend.  And  so  it  is  that  the  four 
power  standard  which  Great  Britaisi  held  in  great  battleships 
when  tlie  Dreadnought  policy  was  commenced  has  fallen  below 
the  two  power  standard.  Listening  to  the  siren  song  of  the 
German  peace  pretenders  has  proved  for  England  a  costly  and  it 
may  be  n  dangerous  form  of  entertainment. 

There  arc  people  in  England  and  .some  outside  of  England 
who  would  repeat  the  stupendous  short-sightedness  that  lured  the 
British  government  into  naval  economies.  They  have  been  be- 
guiled by  one  deception  and  they  now  appear  willing  to  be 
trapped  by  another.  I  refer  to  those  who  profess  to  regard  :is 
sensele.s,s  panic  the  present  state  of  British  pul.lie  opinion  on  the 
naval  situation.  There  is  a  nation  across  the  North  Sea  which 
devoutly  shares  this  view,  which  sincerely  hopes  that  the  anxietv 
will  be  transient  and  that  the  British  people  will  soon  wake  up 
to  realize  that  they  have  merely  suffered  from  an  acute  attack  of 
nightmare. 

Let  us  look  into  the  position  of  these  "panic-stricken"  people 
and  let  us  examine  also  the  point  of  view  of  these  so-called  panic, 
mongers.  It  is  true  that  as  the  Briti.sh  navy  stands  today  it  could 
in  all  human  probability  make  the  destruction  of  any  single 
foreign  fleet  a  matter  of  brief  and  by  no  means  violent  exercise. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  British  navy  in' point  of  first  class 
battleships,  would  have  been  eiinally  effective  against  the  best, 
three  foreign  navies  afloat  it  not  against  any  four.  Developments 
m  naval  architecture  have  made  possible  inarvellouslv  quick 
transition  from  a  naval  pigmy  to  a  naval  -.ant  and  conversely 
from  naval  supremacy  to  naval  impotence.  When  we  reflect  oil 
the  almost  kaleii'.iseopic  changes  in  naval  .standards  during  the 
past  three  year."  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  next  three  unless 
dreat  Britain  resulutely  lays  down  two  keels  for  every  one  laid 
down  by  her  most  dangeriJus  adversary. 


Irft  it  be  remembered  ,>iLso  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  uncommonly  strong  in  what  we  sometimes  call  in 
this  country  good  "horse  sense."  They  are  among  the  la.st  people 
in  the  world  to  feel  fear  and  assuredly  the  very  last  people  in  the 
world  to  show  it.  Panic  is  abhorrent'to  the  British  temperament, 
.vet  candor  compels  the  admission  that  there  is  at  present  in  Great 
Britain  a  mild  form  of  panic.  It  is  not  a  panic  in  its  apprehension 
of  today,  nor  yet  tomorrow.  It  is  a  panic  only  in  its  anxieties 
natural  and  proper  anxieties,  for  the  future.  It  is  a  panic  essen- 
tially siine  in  its  inoeption  and  commendable  in  its  endurance.  It 
IS  a  panic  which  the  writer  sincerely  hopes  will  not  be  di-s-sipat'd 
by  taunts  from  without  or  false  assurances  from  within.  It  is  a 
panic  which  .should  continue  till  its  insistence  shall  have  compelled 
aeceptance  of  an  adequate  naval  programme. 
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l.av.^rp*nf.^lfT  •'■'  "■!?""«, 'hat  the  ,.anic-monKer«.  so-called, 
lia\e  rendered  her  inestimable  serv  ee.        At  least  two  of  tho 

i'h:"hi':h™t'"  """  '""«"•"'»<"'  ♦»  'he  a,itatinn  «?:  dLerv  nV„ 
...ndon''  S^Lr'T'  ,?*"?"■  "■■"  ''"!■'•  Charles  Horesfor.l  an.l  th. 
innltH  f'«"''«f'-  '•""''•-■n'mKer  is  the  last  term  that  eould  bo 
applied  either  to  Berehford  or  the  London  Standard  One  is  a 
Ze^bv"'*""",'  ""'"•'V^i'h  »  T""^  whieh  is  eertalnlv  no  sur" 
passed  by  any  livins  admiral.    The  other  is  one  of  I.ondon's  fo-e- 

rT„lJl'"'™.t''-  ^.\""'  .°,'l'>'  ""™''''''  '"■J"'^'  i"  »Ki««tin«  for  naval 
reforms  is  the  vital  pivblie  interest  which  it  believes  to  be  at  "ak" 

<!t„.'lir/"r"'"''''"  *''^*  ''"■•''  C'"""''""  ""^f'Td  and  the  London 
Standard  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  in  statements  of 
tact  and  sometimes  in  tli,.  naval  theories  thev  have  advanced 

the  wfdesrfiln  T  '■''•™* '"1''  '"'"■'''■"  ""  •''<■  ""ti"''  "«vy  off™ 
the  widest  field  for  contention  even  among  experts,  and  infor- 
mation relating  to  actual  conditions  is  not  always  eusi  "  obtai  i- 

^s  cl«inl?;'\'"'  ""■?  f-  'f*^  •^'""•'''■''  Borcsford's  statements,  it 
m  claimed,  were  no  s  rictly  correct  and  some  of  his  theories  hiv,. 
W    viRoronsly    cHallenjed.      Lord    Berosford    is    undnnbted'v 

!r>lf.Ki  l"'».»nd  <-'>ncentratinir  it  in  the  North  Sea;  he  is 

iTJl.?^  T?"?.'"  '"■"  '■"'i"!''"  "f  the  principle  of  iutrod  "cinR 
nreadnoughts,  thonsh  not  in  the  lifrht  of  the  fact  that  Bri  ain's 

snffe?'  ZTT"-  '•'.v*'''^  •^'•''■"'  "'  '"""^*iP  -«»  allowed  t' 
suffer.  But,  howevei-  the  critics  may  have  erred  in  details  in 
principle,  the  alarm  they  sounded  was  sounded  none  too  soon  an 
Znl  W  T"™'"'-^-  "  '"  '"'',"'*'''-^  '"'»''••  "'"t  England  should 
ners  adeH  ^^f '  "  «'-™""'  t''""  '^  "  ♦"an  that  she  should  be 
persuaded  that  no  danger  exists. 

amblHon  "h  *'"■''"/  ""*•'"  '."'*  °"™"r«S™oiit  to  Oermauy's  naval 
th^t  t^iit  -I  'f'^'r"""-  '"■  """"""'i'"--  so  she  must  discourage 
W  tW  nl  ''■'',!''^™""'"rat"'K  flat  .she  has  the  money  to  spend 
ior  the  preservation  of  her  naval  .supremacv  and  that  she  is 
willing  to  .spend  it.  Such  a  demonstration -suppoi-edbv  the 
resonrees  of  the  overseas  dominions  will  disc,'. Lge  Germ,,' 
aggression  and  may  even  lead  to  an  agreement  between  the  tvJ 
mmirnTtw""''  "'"  '^'"7.'  ♦"  .'^""'"^'"•^  channels  some  of  the 
Fo  lowfn.  t\-  '"1  """?"?:  B»'"Kj"'"  ™Si"es  of  destruction. 
fhlnTi^*^  thw  demonstration  or  hand  in  hand  with  it,  there 
should  be  created  a  Board  of  Strategy  that  would  protect  the 
navy  against  some  of  the  abuse,  from  which  it  has  suffered 

At  present  the  British  navy  is  dominated  by  a  one  man 
power  the  power  of  Sir  John  Fisher.  The  British ^fleettodavi" 
virtually  the  creation  of  Fi.sher.  In  his  mind  were  formulated 
and  carried  o„  changes  of  the  most  radical  character,  ^fo 
m  the  construction  and  armament  of  .ships  but  in  the  diatrihuti 
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n;  :r.riftiSSS  !=""•'"■■?- 

«V8fen.  under  whiol    ml  1       *      "'''""  ""."*  '^"<«  ""*  J^tify  the 
British    av,      Wh. ,     •  ">«"  »  Power  is  made  absolute  in  the 

nine;;':nin;-^w„!^d  be'uLX"    n'l'h  n'')  '"  *""*  '•-*«o'r"hip! 
fortunate  possession  „f   he  hnndl^/K^     ""*"'"  ?'">'  ""^  ''>^   ''' 

«eve„  «e„;„„d  ""rt  ,    l^'ete'^n/;-  ™'  C  '  :  ^"""'"•""r  '™"'  f"" 
scores  of  shins  to  the  ,„-„„  1^^""'™'^  '"'""1  "i  "ne  sea.  to  cons  sn 

less  power  of  til:  dictator'        "  """  "'""'"'"'  '''""'"'  *"<'  '™'«- 

:h:^.M  t  ;^;tr::j'.tT^^"^Pf  ^-"'^^i^"- 


iit! 


"IfV  cnn  „ml  irllt  l,uil,l  T)n;„hon,,l,U  or  wimhnr  »,„•,«/ 

;'';;•'.;:'"'•'""•"■".  ;''"'■'■  ""•»  ""•■«'."'■  «'■'»  '""•'•"■'■'  v.  wi 
,«,  z.r'''^:. '"  ;■'■'''" "'  ''""'■ """  ""■'■"  - »"  /"''""/'"■  -"/.•- 
ZZn.:i    \" ""'" ""'""'"" ■''"■  '"""'■  '""<■ '« '''■'■■•"■If. <»>d 

every  ,„an  and  citiXof         i-J".  """"""'  •^'■f'"'-"   '•'"'••<  »  >"" 
almost  "nanimons  accentancV  Thrj"'  "  J?'""":'"''''  "'hieh  ha.,  w,>„ 

-iNS,im..d?    That  is  a  ,m^t^,„  T  ^.L    *'"'  ''''•''■'""■''ihilit.v  to  ho 

have  to  work  o„      or  tl  e      .Iv^  '     """  I'"""".""'  '•"""'■i""--'  will 

authorities  „s  mueh':^  ,   '     Tl  'l^ieram  "'l^i    ■'"'"  """  '"""■'■'"' 
to  them  desirable.  "    '  »•'""'»"'•<'  "s  may  seem 

.md  "!^ii;:r"Lil;;n^;;;;:::i  ♦!;«"->'>'"- whin.  «.„«  ,.,ea.,y 

Britain  in  conneetio  TTh  t)      il.n    .*^'   I'"'''""   >"<■■'    of  Great 

this,  that  En^la^rneinle'r  a^in""",r  nteTds  r„":;:f,;r  • "  T 
manner   m   whieh    the   overs,.n>,   =»  »        un  "ftfraune  the 

defenee  of  the  Emn  re  a' ThoUt  rr  "i""-  '=°"'"l'"t'-  *»  the 
nm  lord  of  the  adSltyrsaiS."*-  """'  ^''"'""''  ^'*'""»".  t"'^ 

n..e::;s,  rr  i^";/':;,^  s;i::  ti;;::  -r;;  '•"";  -  "-•"' ""' "  w„ 

"n.wrr,  l,„t  we  should  „„,  no  o,,arnv  ^xn'ct  v„n  ,  '  '"  T"-*'  """  "" 
}i.u  mil  have  your  «„„  viows  a/to  tl,r„r  nl;  1  ^  ""'''"  ""'  ""»"■"■• 
force,  in  ,v„„r  owa  dominion"      It  i"  on  v'^f.  •l"'"'l°P?l"'t  of  defensive 

l.roblem,  for  y„nr.,eve8  thai  you  "an  m?n-e^  ■•"■  ""j'''"*  ""'  .■"»"  »"■" 
other,  will  never  eome  home^?"  von  with  the  ,'.r/>  ^""""',  ""''  y°"  •>■'' 
you  have  learned  for  yourselves. ''  '°™  "'  '<'»»<'>'»  "I'i'ii 

-  Wide,;  ^-JS-:^!-!^^--,  -  r=-i-i- 


likely  to  bo  a  unit  in  thoir  iclmw  ot  imvnl  policy.  The  ponitiou 
of  (.reat  Ur>  a,„  d.ff.r,  from  that  of  the  -eif.goveminB  Ei» 

h..  wh  1  1  ^*  ^n  ""*■?'  '''■''"™  '"  "«  I™P'"»1  "P«t  cover" 
the  who  e  Kh. )...  liroat  lirilain  cannot  admit  that  .ho  ha.  lea" 
n.spo„.,b,l,ty  .n  one  part  „t  the  Empire  than  in  another     S 

a  u  h,  Z,Z"*"\' ',"  "!"  ""l"'  l"  ™"'"""'  *"  «>•«  """ther  country 
iml  tie  daughter  »tat..«.  but  the  Britisli  authoritic,  clearly  foreaco 

,,,'t  n  .vkI,"^  V"  *  "",7""''li«''-  ""animity  of  id.as  in  worlci«„ 
ou  u  Hjstem  of  naval  defence  of  the  Kmpire,  and  that  this  can 
..ny  be  accompLahed  by  the  nearoat  posaible  aaaimilation  of  the 
uirious  viewa  that  are  presented. 

iBut  while  the  public  men  of  the  Tnited  Kinitdom  made  it 
ipiite  clear  that  what  the  overHea.H  states  eontribnted.  thev  would 

Zre!  .'i,  "■''."  """«;,"•*'?"  «"'<  i"  whatever  manner  they 
deRired  they  made  eipially  dear  their  notion  aa  to  the  form  iii 
«h.eh  these  contributions  could  be  made  mo.st  effective  The 
liubhe  men  of  Oreat  Britain  unipi™tionably  feel  that  the  most 
effective  service  the  overseas  states  could  render  would  be  to  rc- 
enforee  the  st,  ikini;  power  of  the  British  navy  or,  in  other  words 

,j  add  to  Its  concentrated  strength.    The  admiralty  is  clearly  •>? 

bat  opinion,  so  ,s  Mr  McKenna.  and  their  views  are  shared  bv 
the  Kt.  Hon  A.  J.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  oppoaition.  Mr.  Balfour 
ileelare.1  in  Ins  speech  before  the  Imperial  Press  conference  that 
thouKh  local  defence  i»  necessary  it  is  really  subordinate  to 
Imperia  defence,  and  it  is  subordinate  from  the  point  of  view  to 
the  localities  themselves.    Continuing,  Mr.  Balfour  said: 

™,..:i',lT.''ri  "IIT?  """""•  '1','  '■'■"'■"'•I'  •!•<■  "filtMiorh™,!  of  lhe.o  island., 
po».ibl,v  tlip  MrditiTrnncnn.  tliiup  arc  the  thratris  In  which  if  there  in  to  be 
.iH  to  attempt  to  to,,,atc  those  fleHcoatinKcnt.,  so  that  When  the  time  of 
cri.i.  rr  •  'l''.'^"""!!''''!""  w'l  take  plae",  and  it  is  imi»„iblc  for 
r,r«h  1  T  "«  .«h»ll  .""'  be  able  to  have  that  eonocntralio,!  on  which 
onr  whole  Imperial  existence  and  the  defence  of  each  separate  portion  of 
of  the  Empire  really  depends.  The  fate  of  Australia,  the  fate  of  New  Zca- 
land,  of  ranada.  Sonth  .\frica,  India,  is  not  Koing  to  be  dccidedTn  the 
Indian  Ocean;   if  is  going  to  be  decided  here." 


The  situation  as  described  by  Mr.  Balfour  compels  deep  coii- 
consideration,  if  not  prompt  acceptance.  Naval  power,  under 
modern  conditions  of  warfare,  is  inea.sured  bv  what  a  nation  can 
•'"«'.«  K'^*'"  P"">t  i"  the  l<?««t  possible  timk  That  is  the  basis 
ot  British  naval  strategy  today.  Gree.l  Britain  feels  that  Germany 
is  her  most  probable  antagonist,  hence  the  concentration  of  eightV 
per  cent,  of  Great  Britain's  naval  strength  in  the  Nortli  Sea 
J-oUowmg  a  declaration  of  war  it  might  be  only  a  matter  of  hours 
when  the  concentrated  power  of  the  British  navy  would  meet  the 
concentrated  naval  power  of  its  enemy.     Then  and  there  would 

Bntish  Isles,  but  of  the  British  Empire  as  well. 

2s 


i'.j\'l'^  "V    *■"•'■•.  ""•'"■"'    'l"'-Hti<)ii    «r«f«,    what    h<'ln  oonlH 
C.n.d«  ron.l,r  with  u  ..|,.„,|ron  .,f  „n,m.™  off  our  Atl«„    '.  co«"tv 

Slii!iiiii 

defence.  Concentrnte.1.  Ihe  re»m  ™  .f  the  1?;^  „h'  E'lf:'"':':" 
render  us  invu  neriible  i„  nttnek  Hivi,  „1  .1.  "  '^''"Pi"',™" 
more  than  „  n.ere  nppoaran"  .,f  ,t  roi:;;',:.'''  "■''  ''"''  '"  ""•'"'« 

th»  t1„    -1  ™"'  ""''•^'  "■■  "  "nntrihiition  of  bnttlpshjtw  to 

the  ImpermI  r,vy  on  terms    whieh  will  admit  the  0(matv  0^.1 
parent  and  the  daughter  state,  it  doe«  ,..em  t hat  rnn.  l'    "    li 
present  cri,,i„  can  aeeomplish  moJe  briner™as  n«'the  .trenitVo? 
the  ImpermI  navy  than  bv  laving  the  foundati ob  nf     ^l„,\ 
"wn.     Th..r  is  undonl.tedly  the  'servie.  which'  "ould  do  most  ?^ 
discourage  the  fierce  naval  competition  that     a"    een  Zter 
upon  and  to  command,  without  re^,ort  to  arms  reeoBnTt"o„  o'  ?he 
Bntmh  Emp.re  as  the  predon.inant  world  power  on  th"  sea     Tha5 
IS  really  what  every  erood  citizen  of  the  Empire  is  atrivin/f or 
Z'L"""7'"'J^''-'' '"'  *'"'  ■"»''  ■"^'"f™  ""d  the  m,^st  expeditious 


XI 

Me„  '/f  V"'''''  •"  r  """^'l'""*  ImperialistB  in  Great  Britain  whoso 
^dea  of  Impena  mm  «  to  ur^ie  the  Empire  into  some  haatv  form 
oi  eonstitntional  consolidation,  the  writer  did  not  see  them  tS 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  leading  public  men  of  the  eounIi.v 
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I  !.•,  «r,.  imf  in  ..VI.  enc..  in  the  j.r™..  n.>r  i.  then.  «i,.v  «,cti..ii  ..f 
IV  "'■"l"^  1.'"''''"  t^'"'  •Pl"'«r«  .li.«.li.fle.l  with  th..  |>rr.rnt  con- 
.  it.«.i  of  thmK«.  Th..  i.y..r««,.  »rili.h,r  nink.-.  »„  L,H  of  hi, 
.l-»ol».n  t,.  the  i.l..«  „f  Kinpir...  lie  r..«li.e.  that  it  i.  the  *»»  .)f 
'■"'>'!"■"  "'»' th"' "»•  "uti-n.  whieh  c»nu.>t  ..xpan.l  int..  the  Urn.r 

!L"„  ;?„,>"""; '"'  I;"'"'  "■'"■  '""•  "•>•'"'«'"« "« •  r«i.i.ii.v  .,iv«n.^ 

HK  armj  (Jr..«  Ilritain  w«,  in  fnet  the  flnt  natiim  in  the  «<.rl.| 
to  itraHp  th.ll  ,,le.,,  t..  .I..vel<.,>  it  an.l  t..  a.'.iuire  h  lea.l  whi..|| 
.  Ih..|-  iiHtionH.   r.,ll„«iii,f  her  exampl..,  are  mm-   franlieally   en- 


H..Mli/in>[.  iiH  he  .|<>..«.  what  einjiir..  nn'iiiw.  the  Hrili»her  1» 
r..r  t..,.  wu.e  t..  e.„.,.nm,.nt  with  it.    He  re,...„iiizeN  m  we  .1<>  that 

h,.  e„l„ mil  ,t..Ke  „r  empire  ha«  .Imappearo.l.  that  the  allitiule  of 

the  moth.T  < try  t.iwar.ls  the  <la.i«hler  states  is  no  lonKer  one 

of  puternaliKn.  Imt  of  e,,i,alit.v,  A  ■•„„|„„  „f  ..ili,.,."  „";,  .v,w. 
tr..li..ii  ,l,.l,  ,.„t..  .|eH,-,l>e,l  the  I,np,.rial  syaten..  aii.l  lii,  phrase 
f.Min.l  popular  favor  with  ILitain's  pnhlie  men  an.l  wiih  the 
press.     A    •nnion  of  allies."  th,.  mother  eonnlry  is  .piite  willini; 

o  ret-aril  it  without  .settnif  forth  in  hhiolt  ami  white  the  pn'eise 
t..rni,  of  the  union  „r  .leHnini;  the  .ihligations  which  the  allies 
owe  to  one  another. 

We  have  li,.en  tallfiiiit  a  ifoo.l  di-al  ahont  ..ur  "autonomy"  in 
(  una.la.  ii.s  if  some  afirr..ssive  imr.erialiats  on  the  other  side  iif  the 

s  ate»m..n.  It  ther,.  an-  any  sueh  imperialists  i„  (ir..at  Britain 
lh..y  ma.ntaine.l  a  mHst,.rly  ailenee  .Inrintf  the  pro^res,  of  the 
Imperia  Pr...s  eonferenee,  (Ireat  Britain  has  no  .l,.HiK,is  .,ii 
(ana.  as  aiitoimniy,  no  motiv,.  ,lir..et  or  in.lire,.t  in  indnein« 
(  anada  to  d..part  o  the  extent  of  „  si.i^le  hair's  hr..a<lth  from  her 
eonplet,.  an.l  ahsoliite  powers  of  self-government.  Pnhlie  speaker, 
of  both  |..irti..»  went  out  of  their  way  to  mak..  this  point  plain 

an'xietv'in^^h'""*'",";  "'  ''"'•''"^'■-  "•';'"''  '"  """"'"«  »  «'«>'•  '•'«•  "^ 
oree  the  han. Is  of  the  s,.lf.|,.,vernin«  .lominions  or  to  L  mneh  as 
hint  that  an  ohliKation  reefs  upon  them.  The  mother  ennntrv  <» 
in  tuet.  qnite  as  proud  in  hi.r  p.«ition  as  we  are  in  ours  and  .jnito" 
as  .s,.nsitiy..  in  mutters  nffeetinv;  her  di^'nity  and  her  presti.'e 
fiieat  Britain  asks  nothmj:  from  any  of  the  overseas  states  A, 
lion.  Besrinald  JfeKenna.  first  lord  of  the  admiraltv  .said-  "We 
don  t  ask.  we  liiiv,.  never  asked  for  that  irenerons  a,'si.stance  which 
IS  beinK  so  eonlinlly  offere.l  by  you  and  which  we  most  cratefnllv 
aeeept.  W..  r,.eo(rm,.e,  and  we  hope  we  ever  shall  reco^niEe.  that 
m  the  development  of  what  yon  may  call  the  naval  idea  in  every 
dominion,  it  is  essential  that  the  mainsprinR  should  come  frorn 
tne  dominions  theraselves. 


One  Canadian  delegate,  an  easterner,  communicated  to  the 
eonf,.r..|i<.,.    hi.s    suspicion    that    the    people    of    Great    Britain 
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Witrp  atill  nc<i,|,.,|  t„  th,.  r..l.iiii,,l  ,„,|i,.,.  ,,f  (i,„,-„.  ,.. 

HI  ilu.l.-    „f    thi.    iiioth.T    o.Miiitpy    tnwnnl,    i|„,    „.|f.i,„ 
coloiiie.  in  th..  folli.winK  .•..M,.i„.  „.„r,|,,  " 


v..rniin[ 


tif  It, 


tin  (if  any  |inrlv  in  tliU 
Mil  -    ' 


Icny,   iin.h'ratnn.l   Hint   nil   |>iili. 


"""  '■• '.>•  .".I  "..'.nii;",!,;:,;.  to  iii'T,;,!;  ",:■•" "  ""■■'"■''  ""■  '"""■ 


iiuiHiiiii    til  il,.||tii.   thi.    pi.latiiiii.,    bi.|«i...|i    thi.    Diin.nt    ami  fl... 
d-umhtcr  »t„ti.«,    Thi.y  ,|,.„ir,.,|,  h,-  mii.l.  t«  tr  ■  at  t       m    ,,l"     f 

:;."".• ■•  t'>-M.^ht«  th„„  to  ,li,.|at,.  to  th,.,„  a„v  piiM,.  •     ,.     .r,     , 

'•'">"•'•    -^ ith  ,l,.„.rih..,l     Hi,.     I„,,„.ri„l   ..on,...'   ,•,,,,''•; 

lilVlf         .  ■  I    ■      '     "''■"'  '■' «""'">>  "f  "11  iix-i.rti.iti  iif  I,,,.,  I 

l.ort  ..,  whtoh  ,,  at  „„....  th..  „....r,.t  a„.|  th,.  saf,.«„ar.l  ..f      . 

''"""""•"■''  •! "'■••""1! f  UrituiM-H  r„r..m„st  puhli..  „,,.„ 


m„th..r  ,.im,tr       r    t   v  n   M  "' 'f-*-'"""'"'"^'   «t"'™   tnwai-ils   thn 
nritish  K       ,,v'    Tl  ,.  I"'  ni"".  .•"r|.,.,.t  tii  say,  t.iuar.l,  th. 

stanc  an  oxpn'sa  .111  of  Im-nlt,- t„  .1.    f       ■  "    '"' 

thor..  wa«  ii,riaok     f  1 1     ,h    tv     Th  .  .T.""""  ""^'  '"  """  '■""I""' 
the  lat..  l)„t..h  r.pi,(,  i ."  f  J""   V      ;''IVv«'"t"tiv..,  from 

"In  th«t  bliimly  nn,l  ileva«tatin-arar  Tthi,.!.  »«.  ,i 

inpre  was  left  a  snllrn  nngrr  among  our  rninpil  |,..„,,lr  r..ijy 
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Then  camo  „  .lay  „  wanVrXl  da,  ;"';':'"-""■"'  «"  ""  tl>°"l!ht. 
approaohetl  i„.  hoUling  out  to  a,  freVlv  t  ."  „  ;:°°1"'-">'  with  open  hand 
had  fo„Kht-that  libortv  for  whi/h  ,o  mlv  '"/""r*!''',."''°«  '"  ""oh  we 
moment  I  think  we  weV,.  tJ,"LZ,Z7  f  "'■''''',' l^'''^'''"''  ''""  that 
If  ever  the  need  arises  there  I.  "e  Lf.^r'  Fn  i""",'"  ''f,"''"  "'•"  J'""'  ■■""' 
vel.lt  the  nnerrintt  rifle  of  the  I)o,'r.''  '^■"'•'I""'!  ""  the  wild  and  lonely 

Sir  irii-li  (ir,Lm  n    tl,    K  ''^?'  ''•''  ""  O'lrai'-able  address  l,v 

those  of  „  strc^siZ  virl'^rl  r,;V'"  •'^""  ""*•''' '^  ^'"'«'"'  «"'« 
Britisl,  pre..,  man;  CVvo,  ?rS,  ,  '"u'"t\''"K  '"'"^  ^■■"'"  ""•' 
tlio  British  Kovortiment  G«  fre  n,^:,!  '^  "^  ??'"■'""  ''''^''"  ''•^ 
li»h  a.,d  then  i„  Prenci '  loft  nn' ,  'Tf"'"-  ^P'^'ikiiK  first  in  Ens- 

Fre„ch-C„Bad!ans  to  i,  ,  e  "  mr  I?  h  ""^  ^!»""S"'-««  "f  the 
defence.    At  ShoffieM    I   w  n  "^         <"   *'"'  '"""'''•  "*  Imp^r 

i"  a  spoeehwWoh'Ilt^Jiheff^dTT-  "'■*''-''  '"""*"'"'  ^"■''  l'- 


nble."  aaw  exnr .  ,,..  n  '  "  .V""''-'>-«Pl'  described  as  "stri 
ROS.S,  of  the  Otta  ™  I '  n,  |''"''*'''''V'''IT'''"''  imperialism, 
lord  provost •si:.",'^,"'  "''■,,'," '.'^P'™''''  «"'1"'««  Jelivored 


peril!  I 

,    ,       — •  -  •-.  Press. 

irrapli  described  as  "strikinsly 
alism.    p  1) 

iordprV™st\''h;\;;;;;r';;rv'ii^o'''™'''^''''r^^'''«''^-^ 

develipment  of  the  i^,,  f  ''  ^r,  V.'''"''':,."^  ""'  ^"^'titutional 
»ee  and  di,l  notZd  ?o  see  ml  «'"'  ""'^'"■  •=""'''  ""^  •"'• 
ircDonald.oftheToro.itor  r,;h„  /'i'^^P.'"'""'"'^  "f  R"'-  'T-  -\- 

Herald,  did  no  appeaUo  e  iv'riji/i^-  ?,""''■  "^  ""•  ^'""''"'^ 
Canadian  sentitne,  t  tlievVere  ,,„  ^i.^  "'"^  expression  of  the 
to  the  eonferen  e  aLd  o  t!  e  -eZo  tf ''  '""'"''.^^"fibntio.x, 
Canadians  who  did  j  ,st"ee  to    he  task         P'-"^'"''''"!  tour.    Oth.r 

enth„.,ia.sticthan;L'Z;z!Xr  "Ttwarirr  T^  )^'   '''' 
eai^ions  sectio-,';rAlt*r':.\iarr;Sli;^"":;hi[.!'';'''^'  ^  T1 
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these  n.ads  being  ,ar\Vv^;  onB,  one  could  always  rely  o, 
shores,  nothinTbut  a  ila^bnt  „•!.  n"  l""  ?7'""'  "  «""  '■■■''■°  »"■• 
Kreat  empty  eont    ont  and  ,,r,    "".""*  ^'"'■^"^  *•""  ^'••-'  «■•»  " 

^^t.li^  .^"^^^isiii -1^  :^^H  :;n£f  ^^Sil;;^ 


xn 

eonfe''::L':"^''re''L>ter''i:t"Jsr>"''''''r'  '^  ^""P"""  l'"'- 
formidablesection  of  the  F^ni  '  »«'akened  on  the  part  of  a 

country   and  te°t^l,*,'*'^P"^    '"•"f  "'  'ho  affairs  of  the  moth.r 
which  tatlVpub!rmen   Hrlt"Vf ''■  *°  *''"  '""'■^  "'"»•''  i°"^>-«^t 

press  are  n;,s?i,""in''"t  f  ^^■!;;;rof™th:  Telf'""  "'■'"■^" 

dommjons.     A  coint  of  ennt>,„*   anairs   ot    the    self-j;overuing 

sriS"eXS^i:i^S---''F"^'"- 

Canadian  dele«ater„thS;%'r  "''''•"'  ''^'  ™''^'  "*  ""^ 
Daily  Mail  and%heLo„d™St,u:dard     ''''""  '"""^'"'  """"^'^  '"» 

taet;ii!:rT:si:ne„''  SttVo"-,"""'"?  "">■  ""^  J^"'-"  -»"- 
Canadian  Held  to  a  ve-"kSn7  I'l'^Y^rT'''  '"  t*"" 

compe  itor  in  the  keenS  kind  „f  '  manufaeturer  has  met  his 
has  more  than  held  hU  own  ^"^"'''''P'  ^"'^  '"  '''"■''  '"^'a"™  ''« 
British  mamTfacturertrfnr  Jh  '^""ada    on  the  other  hand,  the 

msmsmm 

supplied  s  xtv  oer  cent    nf  fi,„         ,    •  "'''  '^'^''at  Britain 

the  United  Stat<^  sunniiei  thfrff,"'''  ""P"""'  ^^  Canada,  and 
Britain  supplied  lei  than  twent?fi™  P""  '^''*-  '"  l^O^  «'''•■''* 
States  suppMed  swry  per  een^  Th''"  P". <"">*■' /W'"  the  United 
in  their  tr'L'de  U^tZir:L  prttSlyrveL^'d!  "■"  ™*'''"^ 
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,L  .  ■  ,  ,^  "'™''-''  '"  ''ontradietett  bv  the  fact  that  the  morn 
Keosraphicnl  advantage,  enjoyed  bv  the  United  SatL'mTn, 
fae  urers  have  been  overcome  by  fast  ocean  .steamshhL  sp"X; 
«r  ish  tr"";"""«*  V""  "",''  ''"P'""''  ™""'"<1  faeilitVei'the  mor' 
bv  t  e  ,2i  'y^'' •^"™*l  l"'"  'I""'"'"'-    It  is  contradic  ed  furthe  ■ 

Ker:;;-;!ixi:;r?~-/i;atth.e^H^ 

^^"t^Z:^  '""*"■  —•  ^-'^  -eeeed:^farbeTo,^d^ 

..hJ  ""''  '"  ®'"''?'<'''l  ■•""J  ilaneliester  a  number  of  business  men 

ht„irr'"':r  **""'  "''■■•""'<'  ^""'  "'"  '""'cet  their  KooTs  ha 
obtained  m  th,s  country.  Also  I  learned  the  secret  of  the^ 
exceed„,gly  rare  exponents  of  British  opportunities  in  chj 
Canadian  market  when  they  casually  mentioned  that  thev  wonld 
look  me  up  m  Winnipe.  the  next  time  they  came  through'^  Th"  e 
men  have  made  regular  visits  to  Canada.  Thev  have  studied 
eond,tu,„s  for  themselves,  they  have  learned  what  thT  Canadhn 
purchaser  wants  and  when  and  how  he  wants  it.  Thev  ha™ 
sent  their  travellers,  they  have  in  several  instance,  established 
ageneies  and  they  have  advertised.  estaoiisned 


It  was  refreshing  to  meet  these  men  and  to  learn  that    oen 
erally  speaking,  the  fault  is  not  with  Britth  made  goods  but 
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nrntl^l  ^«'-''  "f^  "*  P"'"""'*"'*-'.  «>•  father  their  wav  of  imt 
promotmg,  their  sale  in  Canada,  it  was  refreshinL-  t ,  ti,.,!  thll 
sp>nt  of  enterprise  and  determined  eonfldenee  as  oppo  ed     ,  the 

nouses  ot  J!,ngland  that  they  are  unalii,.  to  sell  their  irood,  in 
Canada  beeause  Canada  is  too  near  the  United  States     Yet  amon 
these  houses  you  would  rarely  meet  a  proprietor  or  a  lenT." 
assistant  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  Canada  and  s? 

hZe,T»t T  T'"5-  ^"'  "•"'  ^'""''  «"■!  i"  •his  elasi  busines^ 
onses  that  had  sent  out  eataloRues  to  Canada  with  the  ,,r  ees 
printed  ,n  pounds,  shiUin,!s  and  pence,  houses  that  ha  1  rnreh- 
sent  a  trave  ler  to  feel  out  the  market  and  w^en  thev  had  ,™t 
one.  probably  sent  him  out  of  season.  You  wmild  Inj  "„  ^'"n' 
who  had  never  advertised  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  or  perh"™ 

sort":rwr  ne^™  V;""  "•'^"'•""^'^  "•  «"  inSiSerenl!.mlS 
sort  ot  way.  1  learned  from  a  prominent  advertisiuL'  affennv-  nf 
one  instance  in  which  a  British  business  man  had  a  h  er^fsed  n  i 
Toronto  newspaper  for  twenty-five  years  and  ha  d„n.^  ,t 
luarter  of  a  century  the  advertisement  had  not  been  Zn'ed  Jo 
the  e.-ctent  of  the  dot  of  an  "i"  or  the  cross  of  «  "t    •     t? 

Z^i:^  '"",'"'  "!'■"♦'""•  ""^"'-^  -».'"vho"T„uW  entertain  ™'; 
with  solemn  homilies  on  the  honelessne«u  r.f  ,.„1  '^'""'"'"  .vo" 

rival  businesses  in  the  United  .StaJes  ™'np<-ting  against 

.   These  observations  are  offered  not  in  a  spirit  of  censure  fo- 

u    wO,"  I'f  fiomT'r  ™*\^'-  •^"  ,^»-'^i'>"  i"tere.ststCt  suffer, 

rri^c  ,,/"■"  *"  ''"'"■'  *•"'  ""•«>•  'Ifliision  wliieh  is 

T  T-  .^^^      Z^"  '"'"  "  '""™""'''  *■"■■  l'"i"''l  States'  made  KOods 

a.scertain  the  facts  before  he  forms  a  eoncl,  ,  'l,at  he  should 
see  for  himself  what  is  before  him  befor,.  1,  „,.av      i'  ! 

I  am  conftdent,  the  British  manufacturer  ha  ..c  done  II  i^ 
adhering  with  native  obstinacy  to  a  preeonceiv;d  notion  of  the 
Canadian  market  and  that  obstinacy  is  costing  the  people  of  he 
Un  ted  Kingdom  .mywhere  from  fiftv  to  seve.'t%!^five  „"ill Im 
dollars  a  year,  ila.iy  Englishmen  were  quick  to  reali  "e  when  he 
situation  was  analyzed,  that  British  trade  with  Canada  s  a  b,  sT 
ne^  question,  tragically  related  to  starving  thousands  who  co^i 

h.^  vinno""  ""  ??  '*''"u'".  *^  ^'•"'■''''  "■anufacturer  is  wa„™n  v 
throwing  to  countries  which  need  it  less.  The  shortest  cut  h, 
prosperity  in  the  ease  of  an  individual  is  ,iot  infrequently  th 
longest  way  around  and  assuredly  the  shortest  cut  to  prosneritv 
in  the  ea.e  of  thousands  of  England's  unemployed  i.s  not  bva"l, 
ment  o?"„  ™"  v'!  \Pi"P"'  recognition,  cultivation  and  deveW 
rX^toXtilTa^roUs:-'""""^  "'  "^"'"^  "'""''-  "'  ^»"«- 
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beyo-a  the  ^^>r'-^^'''fZ'i^rk:^^.r,;^ij^f''' 

the  Brh„?//„'"  ''*''°'''  "f  the  German  war  scare  has  been  to  cai«e 
ILm!^      H  \     """""  '""""''*  """•"  ci-itieally  than  has  been  Z 

Sv;e^^?^^  '■"'  P"'"',P'  '"''  ''«"  his  chief  concern.    He Tm 

rcterisHes  of  hf    .  '  ^k"  """'P'"'^'!  'hem  with  the  known  ehar- 
acteristics  ot  his  neighbor  across  the  North  Sea      This  k  nn 

navt  l.arued  to  regard  as  the  confldcnt.  self-complacent  John 
w^kness."  -"■"'^^'^'^  "  'l''P«rt»'-»  that  betokens  "th   rj?," 


.„„7J  ""•'"""*  ^'!"'''  "'»I'"'«'  eoiifldonce  may  also  inspire  over- 
confidence  m  a  nation  as  well  as  in  an  individual  For  nearlv  a 
century  Groat  Britain  has  led  the  nations  of  t  earth  in  weafth 
m  naval  power,  in  shipping  and  shipbnildinLn  industdal  great' 
ness  and  lu  the  extension  of  her  influence  in  he  far  places  of  the 
world.  The  achievement  of  world  dominion  tad  the  retention  o' 
It  for  a  hundred  years  could  not  fail  to  create  a  natfona  cha  acter 
in  which  confidence,  self-a*suranee  and  perhaps  campiacenrsatis 
faction  s  rongly  predominated.     It  was  equdlv  inevitable  that 

thbgs'wS'al'nr'"'^""'  "r"^^1  ''-^""'  ™SL'n  :f*?hc 
tnmgs  which  all  nations  envy,  but  which  few  attain    should  to 

metnoas.  it  would  be  folly  to  suggest  that  Britain's  unDaralell,.,! 
greatness  has  not  m  some  respects  bred  weakness.  In  recent  year 
Thnte  f  """J"  strength  has  been  tested  in  more  ways  than^one 
fhose  test^  have  not  always  demonstrated  that  methods  and 
policies  which  triumphed  over  a  long  course  of  years  are  neees 

h^'t  ';nrel''"lv''  7  '^'"-^  1°  .»"  '"""'■""™  '""'  »"  timi        Slowlv 

but  surely  this  tnith  is  finding  recognition,  and  will  with  the 
e.x;™:sio"'*"   '""""'"  "'  *'"'  '"■      •>    P™P'^'   -"--   practical 

,l,„*l"  ^l"  ™'"P'"''f "  ^^hi'^h  John  BiUl  is  maki,  g  he  does  not  finj 

de?Lt  to'piTtur'e"'  Tl  **""  ""'"'"^^  deeline^that  hl^  enemre; 
aelight  to  picture.  He  has  in  recent  years  fought  a  strenuous 
battle  m  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  world  He  has  some 
sears  but  the  other  fellow  hn.s  more.  Germany's  ndustrial  com 
petitn.n  has,  it  Ls  true,  wrought  considerable  havoc  in  EngLTd 
and  in  various  markets  of  the  world  which  the  British  merchant 
eXlZed'''L"r  his  own.  -That  is  chiefly  due  to  Germany" 
enlightened  fiscal  policy,  not  to  any  marked  superiority  in  the 
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Britain.     German  fore,g„   tJade   ^r^"? '""  outstrioped  Grout 
millioi,  doUan,  in  1894  t„  thlf  t  ^       ,  ^'"!^^   eighteen   hundn.i 

Hame  decad.T,J"ea  ™i  e'afe   t„.  na^'t,'^  f"""""'"  '"  '"'^-    ^"  »'■« 
doubled.  "■■•eat.e,  tonnage  to  foreign  eoimtrios  nearly 


aasertthaf  ^e  is  the  fSrr.r*-"''''/',"''''"  ""^  "<'"  P™"-!'/ 
leads  in  sea  boriVtralL  1n'«h  nblmdi  ,  "''  T"'"'''i  ^«'''"''  »«" 
of  cotton.  London  remain"  tlfr'n^^  h"'','"  *""  -"^n'-f^ctur,, 
'"arket  of  the  world.  Snrta.WiM  ■*"'"""  """^  ""''""S" 
the  world -s  ship  t™aX  ',  d  ha,  m  "  ""r"  ♦'""'  "'"'-•'^''i' 

-^ag  than  all  the'  other  n-ati„r  oJ"the'"rr.dr,h'irr  ''''"•'  "" 

.lie;  -^  ™-«on^'n:)^'^^e'-- -^  "^  ™"'f/-  ""P'-^  ('- 
selves  in  wealth  enuai  ^^  ?n.^ VL  "  -^l  "*  !">"'  "I'-a'  to  o.u-- 
eney,  eqnal  to  ours  ves  in  naonL'se'"''''^  "'''•"'''  ''^'"  ■""»  '«'"■ 
-tion.  unhappily  snporior  to  o,  .^elvor.'n  '''','''^'"''*  ""''  "^Pi''' 
isaLso  favored  bv  a  mm-P  VL^- ,^  '"  P"P"lation."    Germany 

broader  ugrlTuiLalT,^  s  '^0 LTt^Car,  •''"/'"'''''''°  '""'^  "^  " 
five  millions,  while  Germa  y 's  e«eed,  ei"  hteen"™,!  •'"''"'"J;'''"  " 
a  contrast  which  Great  B-it'iin  m»v  „  '"""'''™  millions.  That  is 
more  favorable  to  herself  I  hearfV/n""/',""*  '"'  """  '°  ""k" 
abundance  of  land  in  England  wh  eh  did  no  '"""■'  "'^"'^  "'  '^e 
cultivation  or  at  any  rate  not  develonoH  1  .  "P'"""'  '"  ^^  ""'!=■• 
developed.  It  was-explained  to  uThat  thrPn'  TT''/"  "*  ''"'"' 
growing  less  wheat  and  instead  devn7i„  u-  ??''^''  ^'^™'"  "'as 
that  this  accounted  for  apparen    wast    „? it'T    I'n  '^'''''""  "'»' 

n:!s:ri:j.''^;aKi£^-^S^^"^;'z/^ 


use  of  her  farm  lands 


Germany  is  known  the  world  ovei-  f,^..  ti, , 
of  her  people.    The  British  neonle  dn      .  ("-Sanizing  abilities 

strong  in  this  respect  thfug'^'Thesl.pert  o'CLlt-'"  "-'■"'"-'.v 
every  turn  in  the  city  of  London  sh^'^JthaTZ  CliT"'"'  "' 
organize  when  he  is  confronted  with  fv,.  .^-iKlishman  can 

Many  Englishmen  delre  that  Ger^t  h ''Ton"^  "*  '^•'1°^  ."o- 
mad,  that  she  is  in  fact  «ver-„r«ani2?d%)nf  J  «  «'-Sa'"^ation 
to  me  a  recent  experience  he  h->d  il  .  p  of  them  mentioned 

think  it  wa«.  He'^Cs  n  a  hurry  to  .^elc?  Berl'^'  ^T"^'""'  ' 
secretary  to  the  station  officials  to  oX»  "  ,""''  ."''"'  ^is 

secretary  returned  with  one  of  the  officials  w?""'".*.''*'"-  ^'" 
think  the  special  train  coulr.  be  arrani^^d.     '       "  '""^ '"'  ^''^  "«' 
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"And  why  not?"  asked  the  Jjondoner.  "You  have  half  « 
dozen  tracks  rimning  out  of  the  city,  you  have  the  locomotives 
and  the  ears,  why  can  t  I  have  the  trainV" 

■•Well,  you  sec,"  replied  the  official,  "we  don't  like  to  dis- 
turb our  schedule,  it  mijrht  cause  an  accident  " 

flexible  that  the  officials  had  not  developed  sufficient  initiatire 
to  vary  it  tor  special  circumstances.  I  was  told  that  this  kind  of 
orsanuation  prevails  throughout  Germany,  that  in  the  mania 
lor  organizatmn  the  people  have  become  machines  and  individu  il 
resource  has  t'oiic  to  seed.  The  inference  is  carried  to  the  extcit 
of  predicting  that  the  Oermaii  army  and  navv  is  also  ovcr- 
orRanized  and  that  tliey  will  find  themselves  severely  handieannod 
in  contests  w-hich  now  demand  initiative  and  resourcefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  soldier  as  well  its  on  the  part  of  the  general. 

The  statement  is  persistently  maile,  especiallv  bv  learned 
magazine  writers,  that  the  German  is  superior  to  the  Briton  in 
physKiue  and  mental  alertiie«,s.  If  that  is  the  ease  the  German 
must  indeed  be  an  exulted  type  of  manhood.  I  question  if  there 
was  a  delegate  who  was  not  ini|.ressed  with  the  phvsique  and' 
mental  vigor  of  the  people  with  whom  thev  eiime  in  contact  It 
wa.s  evident  in  the  army  anu  navy  and  the  great  factories  we 
\-isited.  111  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  and  in  rural  England 
We  saw.  It  IS  true,  miitiy,  far  too  many  pinched  faces  and  dwarf,>,l 
bodies  111  the  great  industrial  centres,  but  they  were  the  exception 
the  British  people,  for  the  most  part,  however  they  may  com- 
pare  with  the  people  of  Germany  in  phvsique  and  mental  quali- 
ties, are  a.ssuredly  equal  to  the  exceedinglv  strong  and  virile  race 
that  inhabits  the  American  continent.  It  is  also  claimed  fir  the 
German  that  he  follows  simpler  habits  of  living  than  does  his 
Jinglish  neighbor.  That  is  perhaps  true  and  it  i.';  .just  pos.sible 
that  in  the  eonree  of  the  critical  examination  John  Bull  is  pulling 
Inmself  through  he  will  find  that  the  German  example  is  wonh 
lollowmg. 

In  one  respect  England  appears  to  be  weak  and  that  is  in 
invention.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  raanv  British  manufac- 
tiirers  were  producing  article  with  foreign  made  plant.  The 
Uainiler  automobile  factory  at  Coventry,  which  turns  out  one  of 
the  best  motor  ears  in  the  world,  was  largelv  equipped  with 
American-made  machinery.  The  same.  I  have  no  doubt  is  true 
of  the  factory  m  which  Chas.  R.  Friswell  turns  out  the  peerless 
btandard  car,  which  figured  so  prominentlv  and  favorablv  in  the 
transportation  of  the  delegates  during  their  stav  in  London  The 
British  manufaetiirer  makes  no  apology  for  the  foreign  made 
plant  he  uses.  We  take  a  good  machine  wherever  we  can  get 
It,  he  says,  "and  we  are  usually  able  to  improve  on  it."  It  is 
a  question  if  this  weakness  in  invention  ought  not  to  be  taken 
more  seriously.     It  may  he  due  to  insufficient  technical  educa- 


nnTf^.      •*     S^'^u""'.*-^  *•*  '■<''•'*«'*  *"  «  «»™l  policy  Which  ha* 

not  fostered  British  industrial  interosts  as  the  Hscul  poHcies  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  have  fostered  the  indm  ri«  of 
Itt™*ion"';hr\ ''""""".""'  """"'  """-^  '"'•  it  de"  more 
BrSTnventL  'Vr?'"'"'''-,  '"  *''"  ''"i'di-K  of  battleships 
wntish  invention  easily  leads  the     world.     That  is  nrohahlv  1... 

Si";"" "  tTV",' ''"'  ""■'  "•  '^'"' ""'  »-''• ".  ttt  Lmp 

re  J, r  if;  "idiM  rial   pursuits  the  Briton   does  not  seem  to 

legard  it  as  a  neo^sity  that  he  should  exert  his  inventive  Renins 

^nvenH"  '7'^^'^  *''"'  ™'"™"'^  ''"<"  '"e  inve.itinK  for  him  The 
inventive  faeulty  appears  to  exist  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
eneonraged.  England  eonld  add  many  millions  t,Te"  wealth 
by  offering  some  intelligent  form  of  encouragement. 
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Brital^\*'rM'''"""'*''!,'T  *'"'  delegates  may  have  formed  ot 
fatfon^  L^  *  k""""-  •'"'^''<'  *'"'  !"•''»«  e^nft'-'enee.  those  exp..e. 
dth  the  fnn  *"  '"'.  f"'"""'-  ^'"^  P"""""  "f  ■•"•i^io"  eommenoed 
great  ™erhe!T-'"'"T'i'-  x^"  ""<'  »"  ••™<'  «  ''^'"'t  «ome  of  the 
Ihe  DOwefA!?  delivered    >y  Lord  Kosebery  and  had  appreciated 

he  '"orafor  nf  F''"'"°'.'"'^r"^'  "'"'"■  """^  *■"''  "eard  him  termed 
exneei  hiif  J^mP'";-'      We  expected  much,  but  we  did  not 

expect  half  enough.     Kven  our  friends  of  the  British  press  who 

P?erare"d  for'th"'/"  r""'^  T""'''''  "*  "'■''  '"^*'  -re'^ort'.,  m,e 
Sorfble  night!  ""  '"""'™'"'  *""'   ""''""'i  "^  ""  *•"" 


notwha?v^nl"u'"'M  "  Pl'-^sin^.P^onality.  a  dignified  but 
not  wliat  you  would  call  an  impressive  one.  His  voice  nowerfnl 
but  musical,  maintained  an  even  pitch  in  all  the  varying  moods 
he  assumed.  There  was  no  straining  for  effect  no  rounded 
periods,  no  ornate  language.  It  was  not  easy  t<^  see  wherei^ 
Lord  Kosebery 's  eloquence  drew  strength  from  his  personali'v 

man  The'  '''"  ""^  ''"'  *''^/^'  ''"'  ""  indefinable  something  "„  the 
man  that  gave  power  and  impressivenes,  to  his  words.  The  efle  -t 
of  the  speech  on  the  audience  was  ndmirablv  described  bv  a 

pa„r<re°   o?  ^r,n°H^-  "'  "'"."'""■"WP,  "'  lact  and  its  satire,  the  closing 
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..f  llrrf  B,',"''.'  "'  *.'!"  '"""»"'"''  l"i"'l'iet  was  the  last  we  »aw 

WM  wiM^.f  .  *""  '^!ir»y'"f  ""  «.iifldeiice  in  statins?  that  if 

m.»r„  f  m,  Jv",  V'"  "P-*^^""',  "f  "■-'«"»"■■  "-  appreciated  the 
nm or  ot  an  mvitation  in  wh.cli  men  nf  l,„th  pulitical  parti™ 
entl,u„a>,t.eall.v  j„,„,.d.  i,„t  he  had  no  desire  to  e.  ler^e  ?  om  thai 

K^m"/  nTw.'!'";  r"""  '","  "'""''"r"-^  -mtorieal'abilitrea  are 
mt     e  iv.r  ■      '''■''■"'""'■'I'  'J""e  'letermined  that  he  wnuld 

eternir,!  th  /r"T"'",'''"r''-  •"'*  ">"  '-'"■"'nittee  wa,  more 


h..„,)e  ,.  "T  n  •'■  ''™'''''':  ""^'  '"  I'"'"'  »f  xpealciHK'  deservedly 
i:Z.f'.  f  •"'''\'.'™',™'''''"  "'  P-'bli---  men  who  snb.sequentit 
r  am-  rnt'"  "'•  ^"f'-^'  ""  ""-'  "P'""'^"'-  »"  t*"^  Kreat  apeech.« 
"traiX+alk;„y'"'"  "ha^et^i-i'd  by  simplicity,  plain  talkin,.. 
ten  me  ?.  •  '■•  kV"''  l"."",'"''-  ^'"'  Enslishman  of  today,  thev 
,„  n.^^;  '",'"'■=1''™''!''  "■hi"  'Icmand  for  short  speeches.  He  has 
bv  7h,  I  ""  "•"?  Y""  '^''"^''''  "  '""^'''»  '™*«.  «  l™it  defined 
bnt  a  li,n  r  f""  v  *'■"  ™""  ^"^  ""'  ™P"rt'"'«e  of  hi,  subject. 
..nl     Th  !      '"■'''""'■.v  occasions  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 

.„r„.  i  J  .  "'"^  •■.'  ™''  ■''■'""'"  "■''y  ""*>«'•  Piblio  m™  have 
karned  how  to  crowd  such  an  abundance  of  thought  in  a  halt- 
h.inr  speech.     Another  reason  may  be  in  the  number  of  public 

™  possessed  by  Greai  Britain  who  have  been  trained  for 
public  life  as  a  young  Canadian  is  trained  for  a  profession  or  for 
some  specific  business.  There  is  yet  another  po.ssible  cause  and  it 
les  m  the  delicacy  of  the  subjects  British  politicians,  especially 
those  who  are  in  ofifiee,  are  .n  the  habit  of  diseussina.  Europe 
IS  today  a  pgantic  powder  barrel,  not  too  well  protected  either 
and  an  il  -chosen  word,  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the  part  o/ 
responsible  statesmen  miaht  very  easily  apply  the  torch  When 
words  have  such  dauBcrous  possibilities  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  public  men  to  use  just  as  few  of  them  as  will  serve 
their  purpose.  A  listener  could  not  fail  to  observe  when  the 
toreiKn  secretary.  Sir  Kdward  Grey,  spoke,  how  he  weighed  every 
word  not  without  .some  slight  evidence  of  nervousness,  but  with 
a  eonfldence  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  grasp  of  the  questions  he 
had  in  hand.  Every  delegate  carried  away  an  exceedingly  hird, 
impression  of  Sir  Edward   Grey.     I„   his   capacity   as   foreign 
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neoreUry,  h..  huH  ..aniud  the  enuHdwiee  nf  b(,th  |),irtif»  Hi. 
i/co  h)   |i  i-lenw,  Iuih  Kivei,  iiiimistakablo  cviUeiife  of  Htrrai/lh 

"^^Mn  'i^^::^:'  "■""^" "" '"  ••■  '^"*""""  ■-  """■•-;  ^ :  "-I 

livers",'/ .ir","  '"Tl  "'"'•'•,"■•.;■'''  "I"^"-'^''  'h"!  of  Mr,  Ualfour,  ,1... 
Mr  Half,,,.  ,r  «"''"!'"'  '''','''■  """  1"'"'«1«  th"  "'ost  notabi,.. 
arta  f,!Z,T'fV'''';;'*'-','''''  '•■'""■""■"lel.v  without  any  of  th,. 
Mr      »lZJ  ?•  '','"  "'i"'  "''.'""'''•'  '"'''■■    '»■  ^  ■•••member  riBhtIv, 

IL  IZ\  '■  "'"  ■•'f","''  ,•"  '"'*■''  ""  '""-I'  ""  'he  scratch  of-,, 
A«.,u,th  r,.tra,r,..,l  fro,,,  attci„,,ti„„  to  .„akc  a  «r..at  Mncech     I  is 

H,a  ,c,        \  1  "■'T.''    ""•    '.■"'"■'■'■'■    "■'"'""♦    ""'•"•notional    «it;„i. 

h.anc,  Mr  As.,,,,  h  may  have  thought  it  ,l,.sirable  to  adopt  a 
less  serious  tone.    He  di,l  so  at  all  events  and  hardlv  wave  us  a 

o pportun.ty  ol  ,„..as„ri„„  his  powe,^  as  a  pul „p.;ak,.r.    Win, 

he  d,d  8a.v.  Ha«  well  suited  to  the  oocasio  ,  and  er.„t,.d  a  n.ost 
fHVorablc  iinpnwsion, 

Briti-sh  public  m,.„  take  their  politics  mi-htv  scHouslv      I„ 

take  the  short.vs  poss,bl,.  cut  to  ,t.  rarelv  turnii,,;  aside  either 
for  humorous  sally  or  superHuous  illu«tr«-ti„n.     When  humor  is 

that  was  exceedingly  enterta,ni„i;.     He  ,-.  '  ,ted  one  of  his  own 

sTd'-whrnT''"""  "  Y'""  "■""'•'■"■'■     ■■'  ■••■memb'.r  once,'"h 
sa,d,     when  I  wa.s  ,n  charge  of  a  newspaper  th,Te  came  to  me  ,, 

ciu^lu:."'-  t:  Tt  "•"V'V";'""-™""''-     I  -W,  "Zy'specia 
ii        •>,    .,       •  ^^  tho'il-'ht  he  had,    'Well,  what  is  if-"    I  ask.'d 

r.i  »i  ,-V'-^„l'«'^t, eular  form'c'    'No,'  he  rep  ied.  'general  invective  • 

I  tlnnk,"  concluded  Lord  IForley.  drvl v,  "I  >,b»erve  om   ,0  tw:. 

erplo%e.7t  ••■■"    '   '"'''"™    ""    '''™''    ■"™'    l.«v.?lirce    f,u',:d 

vLhJ'7i'^  ^'■'■■"T-   '"■':'•''«•"■•*•  "f  '•tate  for  the  colonic,   was  some 
what  d,sappo,„t,i,a:  m  his  address  to  the  conference  but  he  h„ 
proved  on  the  further  acquaintance  we  had  w- th   hi  ,   ,m   Z 
oceas,o„  „f  the  government  oan„uet.     He  gives  one  t  ,e  imnre 
s,nn  of  a  ser,ous-m,nded  man,  practical  and  methodical     Z  hl« 
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viiirt  amount  c.f  money  iu  the  breeding  of  Jeney  cattle  with  . 
tC  I:;,!'"'  P?"''"""'"  »f  ♦'"'  «re.te.t;«,.ibirqLn?Uy  or^lk 
Jfforf!  ..  T ,"'""'"'!"» «»  ?  '"""J  that  Dotwithatandin/all  The-o 
r?»l!  ^«'^  "'■«».'"  'V^™  Vork  new.paper  an  account  "fa 
&f  h7,'"  i^n>«r.ea  giving  flfty  per  cent,  more  milk  than  the 
beat  of  hi8  lord»hip'«  herd  had  ever  been  able  to  produce 
.,>,.i  ,  .'•  ".1'''<"1,  ""'  ''"■"'I.  "don't  let  that  worry  you.  You 
Zei^^n'l!'  '"""','"- ,"".1  any  Kurfi^h  cow  could  ever  give  a. 
much  milk  in  ii  bucket  n»  an  American  cow  can  Hive  in  an 
American  newspaper. "  "  * 

and  he' w'"n"'i'  "'"'■^^j?  «•>«'«»'":»  wittiest  after.<linner  ,pcalc.r, 
whlh  I   ;      '''"".7™  ♦he  reputation.     Kor  some  reason  ,.r  other 

rea^llv    L     .'  Ih     'T'^^l^  "/?'"■"'"  *"  "  (^"""dian  much  more 

the  r  pre  r  K  Hon  H  n'^'Tr'l'f  '""""■■  *•""  '"  '"  ''"  '»»"'»  "' 
i«  n,^.  ,M,;?    .1  ;  ";  "•  ""I''"'"'.  Heeretary  of  state  for  war. 

IS  not  ,|,i  te  the  equal  of  so  ,f  his  eollenKi,™  in  the  matter  of 
speechmakinB,  He  is  a  strong,  thick  .et.  stolid  looking  i  divklua 
with  a  pronounced  suggestion  of  reserve  power.  A  fl  ent  a  1 J 
dnla'ltr'tr  ':,"*■  """•  «-«i'»"d  ^'-Kenna,  flr.t  lord  of "t  o 
he  '',IiI-,;  /, '""■^''  ""-'-l -known  naval  authority  observe  that 

.7ri^  I  1  I  "  '""""'"■"  '^  '"'  '""*  "•"'"'"••'d  I  •  capabilities 
m„n\f  i-  "'  ""  "  ?'""'"''  "'">'  •■"■"'■I  the  .inaii;    >  of  a  public 

man  JfeKennn  un(|uestionably  made  good. 

r„r,IljT  "' J^nslfd's  great  pro-consuls,  Milner.  Cromer  and 
Curjon  were  heard  to  fairly  good  advantage.  Of  the  three 
M,  ner  is  the  most  fluent  and  Curzou  the  most  forceful      Sit 

t^jr.^V'""^  ^■■"'"f.''  '""'  ""  """"""ding  merit,  bnt  as  an 
idmin istrator  his  name  will  go  down  in  historv  as  that  of  one  of 
the  ablest  who  has  served  fireat  Britain  abroad,  Lord  Curzon 
VoZr^"  "'^^harks  Hibbert  Tupper  in  style  and  appearand" 

:^ce"pS:b;iify."'" '"" "  -""'■"'''"-'  •■"•*  ■""' "  ■""""'"  ■>' 

f.,K'^"'"u  '^•'"■"'"''•''''n  '"  a  V'<>fld  deal  more  th,  .1  the  son  of  his 
father  He  may  not  be  a  powerful  speaker  but  he  is  clear 
headed   and    well-informed.     He   has   an   engaging   peraonalitv 

ari''h;w7''r'^V,''.r'^  '^Z'^"^-  ""  ''"'''"  how  to-^make  friends 
and  how  to  hold  them.  Wiaston  Churchill's  speech  before  the 
pres.,  conference  was  not  a  success.  It  mav  have  been  lack  of 
preparation,  or  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  "off"  days  which 
most  speakers  occasionally  experience.  Even  those  who  have  no 
use  for  Churchill  admitted  that  he  did  not  do  justice  to  his 
ahiiity  a-s  a  public  speaker  on  that  particular  occasion. 

VnJ^\"mlT^^  ^1^"^%  ".^il^  P'"'"'  ^"""K  t'"'  speaker  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     In  fact  the  present  government  is  strong  h, 
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public  men  who  did  not  fl^u™  nn  ,h      •'^     f  """"■  '■'•«''iK«i«h''il 
tho  conferonee.    AmoiiK  th™!  .L     ?!?„         .^'  dt'l  boration.  of 

they  were^uToi^Lt   ,r",„Srm    ,,  il^  .Phro"^    mp,«„io,«   but 
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